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INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


After  an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  a  number  of  the 
educational  questions  occupying  the  public  mind  at  the  time 
when  this  treatise  was  first  issued  are  now  again  attracting 
the  attention  of  educationists,  and  have  been  discussed  by 
many  eminent  men,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  at  the 
Educational  Congress  held  at  the  Health  Exhibition  in 
August  last. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  coutributing  in  some  degree  to 
this  renewed  discussion  that  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
re-issue  his  original  Essay ;  trusting  that,  though  some 
small  portion  of  it  may  now  appear  out  of  date,  the  fact>  1  it- 
has  adduced,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is 
approached,  may  make  it  of  some  value  to  those  interested 
in  the  question. 
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I. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF 
STATE   EDUCATION. 


HISTORICAL    SKETCH    OF 
STATE    EDUCATION. 


With  the  Oriental  nations  of  antiquity,  the  instruction  of  youth, 
as  well  as  general  cultivation,  was  intimately  connected  with 
religion,  as  means  to  an  end.  In  India,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  the 
priests  were  the  only  supporters  of  learning,  and  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  instruction,  not  of  the  whole  people, 
but  only  of  the  sons  of  the  privileged  castes.  Among  the  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  youth 
was  regarded  as  a  national  duty.  In  the  case  of  none  of  these 
nations  was  there  State  education  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word ;  and  the  universal  physical  education  in  Persia  must  not 
be  confounded  with  it,  the  instruction  being  usually  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  family. 

ANCIENT  GEEECE. 

The  only  States  of  Greece  in  which  some  sort  of  State  education, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  existed,  were  Sparta  and  Crete. 
Among  the  Spartans  and  Cretans  the  education  of  the  whole 
youth  prevailed.  It  was  systematically  organised,  was  carried  on 
in  public  in  State  institutions,  and  was  continued  during  the  whole 
lifetime  of  the  citizen,  beginning  in  the  case  of  the  Spartans  with 
the  seventh  year,  while  with  the  Cretans  it  began  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  But  moral  and  physical  education  took  precedence  of 
mere  instruction,  and  the  latter  was  confined  to  the  bare  acquisi- 
tion of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  Gymnastics,  orchestics, 
and  a  simple  kind  of  music,  occupied  the  foremost  place.  Harden- 
ing of  the  body,  strictness  of  morals,  obedience,  modesty,  Were 
deemed  the  highest  ends  of  education. 


Iii  Athens  there  prevailed  a  system  of  common  public  education 
and  instruction,  but  there  were  no  schools  in  the  form  of  State 
establishments.  Public  instruction  was,  it  is  true,  not  entirely 
ignored  in  the  Solonic  legislation ;  but  the  only  decrees  of  Solon 
that  actually  partook  of  the  nature  of  State  enactments  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  were  certain  general  regulations  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline,  and  the  security  of  morals  and  public  order;  for 
instance,  that  the  schools  were  only  to  be  opened  by  day,  and  that 
no  strangers  were  to  be  admitted.  The  law,  however,  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that  parents  were  in  duty  bound  to 
train  up  their  children  for  some  particular  vocation  in  life,  and  to 
have  them  sufficiently  instructed. 

The  schools  of  the  Philosophers  and  Sophists  were  simply  pri- 
vate enterprises ;  the  use  of  the  gymnasia,  which  vvere  public 
edifices,  being  allowed  them  for  their  lessons.  Philosophers  and 
teachers  of  rhetoric  were  mere  private  teachers.  A  law  was  indeed 
promulgated  at  Athens  (Olymp.  116),  on  the  motion  of  Sophocles, 
son  of  Amphiclides,  by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  any  philosopher 
to  open  a  school  without  the  sanction  of  the  State  (a  law  which 
was,  however,  in  reality  only  the  result  of  an  intrigue  against 
Theophrastus) ;  but  the  measure  was  regarded  as  extraordinary, 
as  unconstitutional,  and  was  of  short  duration. 

During  the  Alexandrine-Roman  Period  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  Greece  was  left  to  free  private  enterprise,  and  was  in  no  way 
the  concern  of  the  State.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
or  more  accurately  of  Hadrian,  that  the  State  took  in  hand  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  teachers  of  rhetoric  were  engaged  at 
the  public  cost ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  that  a  similar  course  was  adopted  in  relation  to 
Greek  philosophy. 

Thus,  at  no  period  of  ancient  Greek  history  do  we  find  existing 
establishments  for  instruction  in  the  sense  of  our  modern  State 
schools  ;  and  the  State,  as  such,  neither  established  nor  maintained 
any  such  establishments.  The  profession  of  teacher  was,  like  any 
other  trade,  free  to  all ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  that  schools  were  established  and  supported  in  Greece 
by  the  State.  It  might  be  objected  here  that  the  gymnasia  were 
State  establishments.  These  were  open  spaces  surrounded  by 
public  buildings,  where  the  youth  assembled  for  the  practice  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  true  that  these  gymnasia  were  State 
property,  and  were  maintained  by  the  State;  moreover,  there  were 
also  specially  appointed  gymnasiarchs,  inspectors,  and  directors  of 


the  exercises;  but  of  the  instruction  of  youth  through  regularly 
appointed  teachers  there  appears  to  have  been  no  example  what- 
ever. Now  and  then,  one  or  other  of  the  philosophers  or  teachers 
would  repair  to  these  places,  knowing  that  he  would  there  meet 
with  young  men  whom  he  might,  if  they  chose  to  listen  to  him, 
instruct  in  a  colloquial  or  conversational  form ;  but  this  was 
entirely  his  own  private  affair. 

ANCIENT  ROME. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperors  there  existed  in  Rome  no 
State  establishments  for  purposes  of  instruction.  Instruction  was 
imparted  either  in  the  family  or  in  private  schools;  and  there 
existed  at  this  time  no  State  regulations  for  this  end,  if  we 
except  the  interference  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Censors  in 
certain  special  cases.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  was  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Censors  to  admonish  too  indulgent  parents,  who  allowed 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  effeminacy,  and  even  to 
punish  them  for  their  neglect. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Imperial  era,  also,  as  under  the 
Republic,  instruction  was  still  an  affair  of  private  persons,  or  of 
communities.  The  State  supplied  neither  legislative  enactments 
nor  pecuniary  support.  But  at  a  later  period,  during  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  and  at  his  instance,  public  professors  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  rhetoric  were  appointed  and  salaried  by  the  State; 
among  whom  was  Quintilian.  This  novel  principle  of  State  inter- 
ference in  education  became  gradually  more  and  more  developed. 
It  was,  however,  in  early  Roman  times,  never  extended  to  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  comprehended  only  instruction  in  the  higher 
studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy ;  including  at  a 
later  period,  from  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  the 
departments  of  jurisprudence  and  medicine. 

Hadrian,  the  founder  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
continued  the  work  initiated  by  Vespasian,  by  establishing  at 
Rome,  Athens,  and  elsewhere,  public  professorships  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy;  and  "state-craft"  also  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  such  public  instruction,  being  regarded  as  a  branch 
either  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy.  At  the  same  time,  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  grammarians  continued  still,  as  before,  to  be  mere 
private  enterprises. 

These  State-appointed  professors  of  philosophy  taught  for  the 
most  part  in  public   edifices   built   for  the    purpose,    as  e.g.  the 
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Athenaeum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  In  Greece  they  taught  in 
the  gymnasia,  as  well  as  in  other  public  buildings,  in  colonnades, 
basilicas,  and  public  gardens  and  promenades.  The  private 
teachers  also  taught  either  "at  the  latter  places,  or  in  their  own 
hired  buildings. 

EAELY  CHRISTIAN  PERIOD. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  as  in  previous  times,  the  ele- 
mentary branches  of  instruction  were  imparted  by  private  teachers; 
while,  in  regard  to  secondary  instruction,  the  principle  of  the  con- 
trol and  interference  of  the  State  in  education,  which  had  been 
initiated  by  Hadrian,  was  further  extended,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of  the  teacher.  With  regard 
to  the  method  of  instruction,  the  interference  of  the  State  went  no 
further  than  the  regulation  of  discipline  and  external  order  ;  the 
internal  organisation,  and  the  manner  and  matter  of  instruction, 
being  left  entirely  to  traditional  routine  and  individual  experience. 
During  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  and 
philosophers  continued  to  be  actively  employed  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire ;  some  in  the  service  of  the  State  as 
publicly-appointed  and  salaried  teachers;  others  being  engaged 
by  public  bodies  ;  while  a  number  continued  to  teach  on  their  own 
private  account. 

At  Rome,  the  Athenseuin  was  kept  on  foot  down  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  Emperor  Valentinian  decreed  regulations  of  dis- 
cipline with  regard  to  students,  their  residence,  &c.  Gratian 
issued  further  enactments  for  the  examination  of  professors,  and 
fixed  a  specified  rate  of  salary  for  the  whole  Empire.  At  Athens, 
also,  the  professors  were  appointed  and  examined  by  the  State, 
especially  under  Julian,  who  revived  the  laws  concerning  public 
instruction.  At  Constantinople  a  public  school  was  founded  by 
Theodosius,  with  thirty-one  salaried  professors ;  while  the  line  of 
separation  was  sharply  drawn  between  public  and  private  teachers, 
and  the  latter  were  permitted  to  teach  only  in  private  houses  and 
in  families. 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

In  the  period  extending  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  to  the  rise  of  the  Universities  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  with  regard  to  supe- 
rior instruction,  is  that,  in  common  with  learning  in  general,  it 


was  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  connection  with  the  Church  and 
its  officers.  Superior  instruction  was,  as  a  rule,  only  given  to 
priests  and  through  priests.  Educational  institutions  were  no 
longer  State  establishments.  There  still  existed  some  which 
were  supported  by  communities ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  esta- 
blished and  maintained  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  by  bishops, 
and  cathedrals.  In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  in  particular,  who 
took  great  interest  in  the  spread  of  education,  numerous  episcopal, 
cathedral,  and  monastic  schools  were  established;  but  there  was 
still  no  restraint  of  trade  in  education,  nor  was  the  class  of  private 
teachers  extinct. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of 
the  universities  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  two 
new  classes  of  educational  institutions — viz.,  the  universities  and 
the  burgh  schools — had  arisen,  school  instruction  was,  upon  the 
whole,  intimately  connected  with  the  Church,  which  zealously 
laboured  to  promote  education.  In  this  period,  also,  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  Church  interdicted  instruction  for  money,  thus 
initiating  the  principle  of  free  education. 

The  first  universities  were  not  established  as  State  institutions, 
nor  were  they  the  special  endowments  of  any  secular  or  spiritual 
authorities.  They  took  their  rise,  at  first,  either  in  the  voluntary 
gathering  and  association  of  distinguished  scholars  and  their 
pupils — a  union  which  acquired,  in  the  course  of  time,  certain 
corporate  rights  and  privileges,  —  or  they  took  their  rise  from 
already  existing  schools,  such  as  monastic  and  cathedral  schools. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  the  foundation  of  universities  was  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  Eoman  See,  or  of  kings  and  emperors  ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case  at  first,  but  only  at  a  later  period.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Padua  were  not  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  See  of  Rome,  but  that  the  Papal  sanction 
was  added  only  after  these  institutions  were  already  firmly  esta- 
blished and  in  full  working  order.  In  the  two  oldest  of  the  uni- 
versities, Bologna  and  Paris,  which  served  in  Europe  as  models 
for  all  subsequent  foundations,  the  State  had  no  part  in  the  ma- 
nagement. In  the  case  of  Bologna,  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  students  ;  in  Paris,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  vested  exclusively  in  the  professors.  The  first  uni- 
versity really  founded  by  the  State  was  that  of  Naples,  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  the  year  1224. 

At  a  later  period,  however,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  uni- 
versities were  founded  by  princes  and  cities,  as  well  as  by  Papal 


edicts  and  privileges.  These  were,  however,  not  State  institutions 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  independent  privileged  cor- 
porations; and  this  corporate  character  was  as  much  inherent 
in  universities  and  public  schools  as  in  the  case  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  ecclesiastical  associations. 

The  common  characteristic  of  the  instruction  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  its  entire  dependence  upon  the 
priesthood.  The  teachers  were,  as  a  rule,  ecclesiastics  ;  the  income 
was  derived  from  Church  property ;  the  end  and  aim  of  the  in- 
struction was  ecclesiastical.  The  Head  of  the  Church  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  School. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

The  Reformation  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
State  education.  In  it  the  system  of  modern  State  instruction 
had  its  origin.  It  is  true  the  same  close  union  between  Church 
and  school  was  continued,  after  the  separation,  in  the  new  Church 
as  under  the  old.  But  whereas  in  the  old  Church,  as  before,  tra- 
dition and  the  principle  of  association  continued  to  prevail,  and 
the  instruction,  which  remained,  as  formerly,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  was  purely  "objective"  in  its  character;  in  the  new 
Church,  on  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  individuality  was  pre- 
dominant, and  the  instruction  mainly  "  subjective."  And  in  the 
latter  case,  also,  there  was  introduced  a  new  principle,  the  direct 
interference  of  the  State  in  the  education  of  the  people. 


PROTESTANT  GERMANY  AFTER  THE  REFORMATION. 

Two  men,  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  founders  of  the  new 
Church  in  Germany,  were  also  the  founders  of  a  new  organisation 
of  instruction  in  that  country  ;  the  primary  instruction  of  the 
whole  people,  based  on  a  firm  organization,  was  their  work. 

In  order  to  promote  his  educational  plans,  Luther  addressed 
himself  to  the  German  governments,  the  nobility,  teachers, 
and  parents,  and  spared  no  efforts  to  raise  and  extend  education. 
He  strongly  urged  on  the  governments  the  necessity  of  im- 
proving education  by  the  foundation  of  new  schools.  This  he 
did  especially  in  his  "Address  to  the  Town  Councillors  of  all  Ger- 
man Cities,"  in  1524.  I  may  observe  here,  that  the  number  of 
''Free  Cities"  in  Germany  amounted,  at  this  period,  to  more  than 
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a  hundred,  and  that  they  not  only  formed  powerful  confederations 
among  themselves,  but  also  constituted  the  Third  Estate  in  the 
polity  of  the  German  Empire. 

But  it  was  not  the  instruction  of  boys  only  that  Luther  de- 
manded; he  also  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  female  education, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  both  sexes  a  body  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  male  and  female.  At  this  very  time  it  was,  too, 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  advocating,  in  this  country,  a  better 
and  more  enlightened  scheme  of  female  education,  and  carrying 
his  principles  into  practice  within  his  own  household.  Before  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  the  education  of  girls  had  been  entirely 
neglected ;  and  it  owes  its  origin  in  Germany  to  this  event,  and 
to  the  scheme  of  State  education  which  immediately  resulted 
from  it. 

Luther  furthermore  demanded  the  instruction  of  the  whole  juve- 
nile population,  both  boys  and  girls ;  and  he  proves  the  obligation 
from  the  Bible.  He  also  recommended  the  foundation  of  good 
school  libraries.  In  the  above-mentioned  Address,  he  declares  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  enforce  attendance  at  school. 
"  I  hold,"  he  says,  "  that  the  authorities  are  also  in  duty  bound  to 
compel  parents  to  keep  their  children  at  school ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
necessitated  to  provide  for  the  existence  of  a  body  of  preachers, 
lawyers,  clerks,  physicians,  schoolmasters,  and  such  like ;  for  such 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  And  if  the  State  can  force  its  able- 
bodied  subjects  to  carry  pikes  and  muskets,  scale  walls,  and  per- 
form the  other  duties  of  the  soldier,  much  more  can  and  ought 
it  to  compel  its  subjects  to  keep  their  children  at  school;  for 
here,  indeed,  it  concerns  a  war  far  worse  than  with  man — a  war 
with  the  arch-enemy  the  devil,"  &c.  He  then  urges  that  rnlers 
ought  to  send  the  children  to  school  in  the  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves  and  of  their  parents,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
their  future  calling ;  and  he  especially  recommends  a  higher  and 
a  university  instruction  for  those  boys  who  may  develope  a 
greater  capacity .  But  it  was  not  only  the  primary  and  secondary 
education  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Luther;  the  higher  or 
university  instruction  also  shared  his  regards.  In  another  ad- 
dress to  the  German  nobility,  he  urged  the  reform  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  demanded  that  only  the  best  instructed  youths  of 
the  inferior  schools  should  be  allowed  by  the  governing  autho- 
rities to  proceed  to  the  universities. 

In  the  year  1524,  Luther  drew  up  a  scheme  of  education  to  be 
laid  before  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  hoping  to  induce  the  latter  to 
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carry  out  his  views.  This  expectation  was  not  in  vain;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  saw  his  plans  for  the  organisation  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  governing  bodies  of  states  and  cities,  his  views  with 
regard  to  compulsory  education,  the  instruction  of  girls,  &c, 
adopted  throughout  the  whole  of  Protestant  Germany. 

Melancthon,  called  by  his  contemporaries  "  Praeceptor  Ger- 
manise," was  also  Luther's  faithful  fellow-labourer  in  the  field  of 
education.  Like  Luther,  he  exercised  the  greatest  influence,  not 
only  on  the  substance,  but  also  on  the  form  and  organisation,  of 
instruction  and  of  schools  ;  and  he  was  generally  consulted  in 
matters  educational.  Most  important  was  his  influence  when,  in 
1527,  at  Luther's  suggestion,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  Elector, 
John  the  Constant,  with  the  visitation  of  churches  and  schools 
instituted  by  the  latter,  which  took  place  four  years  after  Luther 
had  drawn  up  his  school  plan.  Melancthon  travelled  all  over 
Thuringia,  and  published  in  1528,  by  order  of  the  Elector,  his 
"  Book  of  Visitation,"  a  work  of  equal  importance  for  church  and 
school.  This  "  Book  of  Visitation,"  thus  sanctioned  by  the  Elec- 
tor, contains  a  full  and  complete  school  plan,  which  was  probably 
based  on  the  before-mentioned  one  of  Luther,  with  which  Melanc- 
thon himself  stated  his  own  plan  to  be  in  accordance.  In  con- 
formity with  this  "  Book  of  Visitation,"  there  was  also  organised, 
for  the  first  time,  a  separate,  self-existent,  Evangelical  Church, 
independent  of  the  Papacy.  In  this  work  Melancthon  also  gives 
a  detailed  plan  of  studies,  and  maintains,  like  Luther,  the  obliga- 
tion of  parents  to  secure  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

The  recommendations  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  soon 
universally  followed.  In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
two  important  Protestant  principalities,  Wiirtemberg  and  Saxony, 
adopted  and  promulgated  school  regulations  based  on  the  precepts 
of  the  two  Reformers.  As  these  regulations  are  very  important 
documents  in  a  history  of  State  instruction,  I  purpose  giving  an 
outline  of  their  main  features. 

I  will  first  speak  of  Wiirtemberg,  as  the  State  which  took  the 
lead  in  the  movement.  In  this  kingdom,  in  the  so-called  "  Great 
Church  Regulation,"  emanating  from  Duke  Christopher,  in  1559, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Estates  in  1565,  repeated  and  revised  in 
1582  and  1660,  there  was  also  comprised  a  scheme  for  school  regu- 
lation. This  scheme  divides  schools  into  primary  schools,  called 
"German  schools,"  and  advanced,  called  "Latin  schools,"  and  fixes 
clearly  and  minutely  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  both,  the  suc- 
cession of  these   subjects,    the   divisiqn   into   classes,    discipline, 
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treatment  of  pupils,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  "German"  or  ele- 
mentary schools,  it  prescribes  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  decrees  that  such  schools  be  established  in  all  "  small  vil- 
lages;" and  that,  besides  these,  in  all  cities,  large  or  small,  as 
well  as  in  certain  of  the  larger  villages,  Latin  schools  should 
be  founded.  These  Latin  schools  contained,  in  the  smaller 
places,  but  a  small  number  of  classes,  in  some  cases  only  one ; 
while  in  the  larger  places  there  were  as  many  as  six. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  schools,  Duke  Christopher 
founded,  in  1556,  out  of  the  property  of  the  suppressed  monasteries, 
the  so-called  Cloister  schools.  The  object  of  these  schools  was  the 
education  of  a  body  of  Protestant  clergymen.  The  cleverest  boys, 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  were  selected  from  the 
Latin  schools  after  each  annual  general  examination,  and  draughted 
into  the  Cloister  schools,  where,  on  a  declaration  of  their  intention 
to  devote  themselves  to  theology,  they  were  gratuitously  educated 
and  prepared  for  their  university  course.  There  were  lower  and 
higher  Cloister  schools,  the  former  of  which  were  called  Grammar 
Cloisters,  and  from  these  the  pupils  passed  on  to  the  higher. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  the  Cloister  pupils,  after 
having  passed  a  test  examination,  proceeded  to  the  university, 
where  they  were  maintained  and  taught  free  of  expense.  The 
foundation  ("Stift")  on  which  they  were  entered  at  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  sufficed  for  the  support  of  150  students,  all  of  whom 
were  destined  for  the  Church. 

Thus  school  education  in  Wiirtemberg  was  completely  organ- 
ised, from  the  elementary  schools  up  to  the  universities,  as  early  aa 
the  reign  of  Christopher,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1686  the  scheme  underwent  slight  alterations  ;  but,  in  all  es- 
sential particulars,  the  general  school  organisation  of  Wurteniberg 
is  the  same  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  at  its  origination  in  the 
time  of  Duke  Christopher. 

In  Saxony,  State  instruction  had  already,  as  I  have  shown,  been 
inaugurated,  under  the  superintendence  of  Luther  and  Melancthon. 
But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  comprehensive  organisation  of  edu- 
cation having  been  effected  in  that  country,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Reformation,  as  we  have  described  in  the  case  of  Wiirtemberg.  In 
the  year  1573,  a  decree  of  John  George,  Elector  of  Saxony,  establish- 
ed the  principle  of  compulsory  instruction.  "  We  will  and  decree," 
so  ran  the  document,  "that  the  governing  body  of  every  parish  do 
cause  schools  to  be  built;  that  every  parent,  on  the  injunction  of  the 
oastor,  do  send  his  children  thither,  as  soon  as  their  age  permits, 
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in  order  to  withdraw  them  from  the  dangers  of  idleness,  and  to 
bring  them  np  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  habits  of  good  discipline." 

In  the  year  1580  there  were  published,  in  the  Electorate  of 
Saxony,  "  Regulations  of  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony  with 
regard  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  churches,  universities,  and  col- 
leges, as  well  those  founded  by  princes,  and  called  '  Fiirsten- 
schnlen,'  as  in  the  so-called  '  Particularschulen.'  "  There  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  these  regulations  and  those  of  Dnke 
Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  Saxon  edict 
is  even  taken  word  for  word  from  that  of  "Wiirtemberg.  "  Ger- 
man,"  or  elementary,  schools  were  established  in  Saxony  in  all 
villages  and  open  market  towns,  as  in  Wiirtemberg.  The  so-called 
"Particularschulen"  in  Saxony,  like  the  "Latin  schools"  of  Wiir- 
temberg, provided  for  the  secondary  instruction  ;  these  also  were 
classified,  and  their  organisation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifling  modifications,  was  an  exact  copy  of  the  Wiirtemberg 
scheme. 

In  Saxony,  however,  there  were  no  special  institutions  for  the 
embryo  priesthood  attached  to  the  secondary  schools,  as  in  Wiir- 
temberg ;  but  the  three  great  Electoral  Colleges,  called  "  Fiirsten- 
schulen,"  at  Meissen,  Grimma,  and  Schulpforte,  were  established 
for  all  candidates  for  the  universities,  without  regard  to  future 
profession.  The  curriculum  in  these  institutions  extended  over  six 
years,  and,  prior  to  admission,  it  was  necessary  first  to  have 
passed  through  the  third  class  of  a  "  Particularschule."  From 
these  electoral  schools  the  students  proceeded  to  the  universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Wittenberg,  in  each  of  which,  as  at  the  Wiirtemberg 
university  of  Tubingen,  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
150  theological  scholars ;  for  the  Elector  Augustus  had  as  much 
at  heart  the  rearing  of  an  efficient  pastorate  as  had  Duke 
Christopher  of  Wiirtemberg.  This  scheme  of  school  oi'ganisation 
in  Saxony  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1773  that  the  excellent  "  Eevised  School  Eegulations  for 
the  Electoral  Colleges  of  Saxony"  were  issued,  in  which  the  old 
scheme  of  Augustus  I.  experienced  such  modifications  only  as 
were  required  by  the  progress  of  the  age. 

The  details  into  which  I  have  entered  will  suffice  to  show  that 
modern  State  education  had  its  rise  in  the  Eeformation.  Although, 
subsequent  to  this  event,  and  even  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  schools  in  Protestant  as  well  as  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  remained  closely  connected  with  the 
Church,  the  teachers  in  the  higher  schools  being  clergymen,  yet 
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in  Protestant  countries,  through  the  intimate  connection  of  Church 
and  State,  government  influence  in  the  matter  of  education  gra- 
dually gained  the  upper  hand,  until  it  issued  in  the  complete 
organisation  of  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  as  we  find  it 
existing  in  Germany  at  the  present  day. 

The  organisation  and  direction  of  instruction,  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  governments,  was  brought  about  by  several  concurring 
circumstances.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  present  a  well 
organised  opposition  to  the  powerful  religious  and  scholastic 
organisation  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  the  State  taking  the  instruction  entirely  into  its  own 
hands,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits  had  so 
increased  in  number,  and  had  gained  such  an  influence  by  their  really 
excellent  school  organisation,  that  they  for  some  time  endangered 
the  future  of  Protestantism.  State  education,  then,  in  Protestant 
countries,  became  necessary  as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  and 
there  was  need  of  the  utmost  vigour  and  vigilance  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  Jesuits  with  equal  prospects  of  success. 
After  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  it  was  again  the  State  only  that  had  the  power  to  re- 
vive instruction.  The  princes,  and  the  senates  of  the  numerous  Free 
Cities  of  Germany,  set  themselves  to  re-esfcablish  the  destroyed  and 
deserted  schools.  The  school  regulations,  issued  immediately  after 
the  peace,  were  for  the  most  part  adapted  from  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  later  set  of  regulations,  issued  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  differ 
from  the  former  only  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  instruction. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  control  and  direction  of 
instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  the  Protestant  countries, 
was  gradually  improved  and  established.  Wurtemberg  and  Saxony 
renewed,  as  we  have  said,  the  ancient  regulations.  In  Hanover  t 
also,  George  II.  issued,  in  1730,  improved  regulations,  and  estab- 
lished a  better  organisation  of  instruction.  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Prussia,  pursued  a  similar  course.  He  instituted  a  special 
Chief  Council  of  Education,  introduced  great  improvements  in 
instruction  by  his  general  school  regulation,  issued  in  1763,  and 
enforced  at  the  same  time  compulsory  attendance.  I  cannot  pass 
over  this  school  regulation  of  Frederick  without  quoting  some  of 
the  more  important  provisions. 

"  Article  1.  First,  we  will  that  all  our  subjects,  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  masters,  send  to  school  the  children  for  whom  they  are 
responsible,  both  boys  and  girls,  from  their  fifth  year  upwards,  and 
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keep  them  there  regularly  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  The 
children  shall  not  leave  the  school  without  being  instructed  in  the 
essential  principles  of  Christianity,  nor  before  they  are  able  to 
read  and  write  well,  and  to  answer  such  questions  as  shall  be  put 
to  them,  according  to  the  books  of  instruction  approved  by  our 
consistories. 

"  Article  2.  Those  persons  who,  by  the  necessities  of  trade,  are 
obliged  to  employ  children,  shall  be  earnestly  admonished  to 
make  such  arrangements  that  these  children  may  not  be  with- 
drawn from  school  without  being  able  to  read  and  write  fairly, 
nor  without  having  acquired  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, facts  which  are  to  be  proved  by  certificates  of  the  pastor 
and  schoolmaster. 

"  Article  3.  Even  in  cases  where  the  children  have  attained  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  subjects  before  reaching  their 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  it  is  not  competent  for  parents  or 
guardians  to  withdraw  such  children  from  school  at  their  plea- 
sure ;  but  if  the  superintendent  or  inspector,  in  accordance  with 
the  attestation  of  the  pastor  and  the  master,  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
amount  of  instruction  acquired,  he  is  empowered  to  grant  a  special 
permit  of  leave,  based  upon  the  said  certificates.  And  the 
children,  in  this  case,  are  under  obligation  to  attend  not  only  the 
recapitulatory  lesson  given  by  the  pastor  in  the  church  on  Sun- 
day, but  also  that  of  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Article  4.  As  in  many  places  parents  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school,  under  pretext  that  they  are  obliged  to  commit  to  them 
the  tending  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  judiciary  authorities  are 
to  make  arrangements,  as  far  as  possible,  before  children  are  with- 
drawn from  school  for  such  purpose,  that  a  special  herdsman 
be  charged  with  this  office.  But  where  the  habitations  lie  too 
widely  scattered  for  tending  the  animals  in  common,  the  children 
are  only  to  be  employed  alternately,  when  there  are  several  in  the 
same  household,  or  in  the  vicinity;  every  child  should  go  to  school 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  so  that  it  forget  not  in  the  summer 
what  it  has  learned  during  the  winter. 

"  Article  5.  [This  Article  decrees  that,  during  winter,  there 
shall  be  two  classes  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays,  when  there  shall  be  one  only;  and  that, 
during  summer,  there  shall  be  one  class  every  day,  morning  or 
evening,  according  to  local  convenience.  All  the  classes  to  last 
three  hours.] 

"  Article  10.    The  parents,  guardians,  or  others  responsible  for 
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the  education  of  children,  who,  contrary  bo  our  .salutary  prescrip- 
tions, do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  shall  nevertheless  pay 
to  the  schoolmaster  the  fixed  school  fee  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding 
an  earnest  warning  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  they  still  do  not 
choose  to  cause  their  children  regularly  to  attend  the  classes,  they 
shall  be  forced  so  to  do  by  the  injunction  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
inspector  on  circuit,  on  discovering  the  absence  of  children  during 
the  preceding  year,  do  cause  the  culpable  parents  to  pay  to  the 
school-fund  a  fine  of  sixteen  groschen.  The  only  admissible  ex- 
cuse to  be  the  case  of  prevention  through  illness." 

In  the  great  codification,  which  took  place  in  Prussia  in  1794, 
compulsory  school-attendance  was  re-imposed.  Articles  43  and 
44  say  :  "  Every  inhabitant  who  cannot,  or  will  not.  procure  for  his 
children  the  necessary  instruction  at  home,  is  bound  to  send  them 
to  school  from  the  age  of  five  years.  From  that  age  no  child  may 
absent  itself  from  school  for  any  considerable  time,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities." 

Later  legislation  in  Prussia,  particularly  in  the  years  1819  and 
1845,  are  analogous  and  conformable  to  the  school  regulations 
of  Frederick  II.,  which  they  extend  and  improve.  According  to 
the  latter,  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  and  prison  take  the 
place  of  the  fine,  in  case  of  inability  to  pay. 

I  have  shown  that,  after  the  Reformation,  or  rather  contem- 
poraneously with  it,  a  complete  system  of  State  instruction  had 
been  introduced  hi  the  Reformed  States.  We  miss,  however,  in 
the  organisation  of  instruction  of  that  period,  one  link,  which  is 
the  most  important  element  of  modern  German  State  instruction, 
viz.,  that  of  Government  Training  Schools  for  teachers.  Before 
the  spread  of  general  popular  instruction,  it  was  chiefly  the  monk 
and  the  priest  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  calling  of  the  teacher. 
Routine,  tradition,  practical  exercises  in  teaching  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  master,  and  in  his  owu  school,  alone  constituted  his 
training.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  teachers,  even  in  Protestant  countries,  belonging,  for 
the  most  part,  to  the  clerical  body. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  1  can  find  only  one  institution 
specially  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Thi~  was  at  Wesel, 
in  Prussia,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Gontubemiv/m.  It  was 
founded  in  1687,  and  in  1786  was  transformed  into  a  modern 
training  seminary.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  already,  daring 
the   seventeenth   century,  the  Jesuits  not  only  carefully  selected 
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the  teachers  for  their  schools,  but  also  caused  them  to  undergo, 
for  a  considerable  time,  a  systematic  course  of  training,  by  which 
they  were  fitted  for  the  duties  of  their  office. 

It  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century,  after  Germany  had  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  worst  effects  of  the  Thirty  Tears  "War, 
and  at  a  time  when  education  and  instruction  were  generally  and 
greatly  improved,  that  a  better  and  higher  education  of  the  teacher 
was  thought  of.  J.  J.  Hecker,  Councillor  of  the  Consistory  of 
Berlin,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  set  on  foot  an  institu- 
tion in  which  teachers  were  regularly  trained.  This  was  in  1718, 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  "Beal-Schule"  at  Berlin. 
Frederick  II.  decreed,  in  1752,  that  the  masterships  in  Pomerania 
and  the  Neuniark  were  to  be  given  to  pupils  of  this  institution, 
and  he  also  appointed  funds  for  its  support.  In  Baden,  the  idea  of 
training  schools  was  zealously  taken  up  by  Duke  Charles  Frederick 
in  1751.  Training  colleges  for  teachers  were  established,  and  in  1 768 
a  great  seminary  was  opened  at  Carlsruhe  for  the  education  of 
primary  teachers — an  institution  which  enjoys  at  the  present  day  a 
great  reputation.  These  examples  were  soon  diligently  imitated. 
A  seminary  was  established  at  Minden  in  1776,  by  the  Minister  of 
State,  Von  der  Beck,  and  another  at  Halberstadt  in  1778.  Soon, 
also,  preparatory  schools  for  teachers  sprang  up  in  other  German 
States.  These  institutions  were  greatly  improved  and  extended 
by  the  educational  reforms  of  Basedow,  and  the  so-called  "Philan- 
thropical  Institute"  of  Dessau.  Prussia  now  took  the  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  training  schools ;  among  others,  the  seminary 
at  Breslau  was  incorporated  in  1787.  Other  German  States  fol- 
lowed, so  that  a  great  network  of  State  training-colleges  for  pri- 
mary education  soon  extended  over  the  whole  of  Germany. 


EOMAN  CATHOLIC  COUNTRIES  IN  GENERAL,  AFTER 
THE  REFORMATION. 

In  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  States  it  was  not  till  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  governments  began  to  direct 
their  attention  to  school  organisation.  In  these  countries,  the  decline 
of  zeal  and  activity,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  in  educational  mat- 
ters, which  had  been  going  on  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  still  continued  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation. 
But  not  long  after  this  event,  it  was  roused  again  to  new  life. 
This  revival  of  education  was  chiefly  promoted  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
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by  the  Order  of  the  Oratorians.  But,  in  its  general  character, 
Koman  Catholic  education  remained  the  same  as  before  theRefor- 
mation.  There  were  monastic  schools,  parochial  schools,  town 
schools,  and  also  private  schools.  In  the  German  Roman  Catholic 
States,  the  great  majority  of  superior  schools  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. In  France,  besides  the  Jesuits  and  Oratorians,  other 
Orders,  as  the  Benedictines,  Josephists,  Lazarists,  Barnabites, 
had  the  conduct  of  many  important  schools. 

The  Roman  Catholic  schools  continued  to  be  independent  ec- 
clesiastical establishments,  with  corporate  rights  ;  and,  although 
nominally  under  the  authority  of  the  Church,  they  enjoyed  a  large 
amount  of  independence  in  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

The  universities  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  were,  at  this 
time,  more  independent  corporations  than  those  in  the  German 
Protestant  States,  where  they  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State,  though  continuing,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  possession  of 
many  corporate  privileges  and  a  large  share  of  self-government. 
In  Germany,  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  universities,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  Protestant.  In  France,  there  were  in  exist- 
ence at  this  time  twenty-four  universities,  each  entirely  self-con- 
tained and  independent  of  the  State,  and  governed  either  by 
bishops  or  by  parliaments,  or  by  both  conjointly.  Many  of  the 
monastic  schools,  above  referred  to,  were  themselves  rivals  of  the 
universities. 

FRANCE. 

In  France,  the  condition  of  education  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  was,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same  as  in  other  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  French 
kings  had,  indeed,  begun,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  to  extend  their  prerogative  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion as  well  as  in  politics,  and  by  degrees  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  Church  of  a  large  share  of  its  influence  in  the  superintendence 
of  instruction.  But  the  power  thus  gained  for  the  Crown  in  this 
direction  was  mainly  of  a  political  character,  and  had  no  effect  on 
the  organisation  and  regulation  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  By 
depriving  the  Church  of  its  monopoly  of  education,  the  French 
kings  hoped  to  gain  the  upper  hand  of  the  clergy,  and  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  throne.  But  their  view  of  education  extended 
only  to  collegiate  and  university  instruction.  To  popular  (i.e.  pri- 
mary) instruction  neither  Church  nor  State  had  directed  its  atten- 
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tion  ;  the  latter  afforded  it  no  support,  nor  did  it  take  the  trouble  to 
control  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  kings  (as  Henry  IV.  and 
Louis  XIV.)  who  strove  the  most  vigorously  to  gain  for  the 
secular  government  the  direction  of  instruction,  and  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  control  of  the  Church,  delivered  over  popular  educa- 
tion, bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  Thus 
the  "heretic"  Henry  IV.  decreed,  in  1606,  that  the  schoolmasters 
in  small  towns  and  villages  should  be  approved  by  the  parish 
priests  ;  and  an  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1695,  provided  that 
the  bishops  and  archdeacons  should  have  the  right  at  any  time  to 
examine,  appoint,  and  remove  the  primary  schoolmasters.  Thus 
the  few  primary  schools  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  Church, 
which  not  only  had  the  control  of  its  own  schools,  but  also  of 
those  founded  by  noblemen  and  by  public  bodies ;  and  whereas, 
in  Protestant  countries,  compulsory  instruction  for  all  children 
was  introduced,  Louis  XIV.  enjoined  it  in  the  case  of  Protestant 
children  only.  This  monarch  rendered  it  obligatory  for  Protestant 
children  to  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  or  delivered  them, 
from  their  fifth  year  upwards,  into  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic 
relatives  or  guardians. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  same  state  of  things  continued. 
New  edicts  were  issued  by  the  French  Government  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  schools,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1763 — 1770.  Towards  the  end  of  the  monarchy,  under  Louis 
XVI.,  and  not  long  before  the  Revolution,  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  engaged  on  a  new  organisation  of  the  superior  schools. 
La  Chalotais,  Pelissier,  and  Turgot  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  universities  and  colleges  under  a  regular  uniform  organi- 
sation. There  were  several  motives  for  this  design,  but  all  of  a 
purely  political  character,  the  principal  of  them  being  the  growing 
antagonism  to  the  Church  and  its  monopoly  in  education.  But 
in  this  scheme  also,  popular  instruction  had  been  entirely  over- 
looked. 

Thus,  in  France,  all  educational  establishments — ecclesiastical, 
parochial,  and  endowed  schools,  together  with  the  few  primary 
schools — were  more  or  less  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Church,  though  the  chief  or  political  control  was  vested  in 
the  Government.  Superior  instruction,  it  is  true,  flourished; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  remained  entirely  untaught. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  State  policy  to  keep  the  lower 
orders  in  ignorance.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said,  that  primary  in- 
struction had  no  existence  in  France  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
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The  influence  of  the  Revolution  on  the  instruction  of  the  people 
was  great,  and  as  radical  in  its  effects  as  in  the  political  arena. 
The  old  system  of  instruction  was  immediately  swept  away,  and  in 
its  stead  a  stringent  scheme  of  centralised  State  instruction  was 
established.  But  this  great  transformation  was  not  effected  with- 
out opposition.  The  most  animated  discussions  took  place  hi  the 
National  Convention  on  the  subject  of  education ;  and  besides  the 
advocates  of  free  instruction,  and  of  State  instruction,  there  were 
not  wanting  partisans  of  a  rigorous  Spartan  system  of  education. 
Voluminous  reports  were  laid  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
support  of  these  divergent  views.  Among  the  advocates  of  com- 
plete freedom  of  instruction  were  numbered  Talleyrand  and 
Mirabeau.  Among  those  who  demanded  a  rigorous  State  edu- 
cation were  Robespierre,  Lepelletier-Saint-Fargeau,  and  Saint- 
Just. 

Mirabeau,  in  his  treatise  on  public  education,  says  :  "  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  legislators  of  France  ought  to  concern  them- 
selves with  public  education  in  any  other  way  than  to  protect  its 
progress,  and  whether  the  constitution  most  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  individual,  and  the  laws  best  adapted  to  put 
every  man  in  his  right  place,  are  not  the  only  educational  measures 
which  the  people  ought  to  expect  of  them."  Again  :  "  Strict  logic 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  National  Assembly  should  occupy 
itself  with  education  only  so  far  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
powers  or  corporations  which  might  corrupt  its  influence." 

Talleyrand  said,  in  the  celebrated  report  which  he  drew  up  in 
the  name  of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution, — "  If  all  are  justly 
entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  instruction,  so  also  are  all  equally 
entitled  to  have  a  share  in  their  distribution.  For  it  is  through 
active  individual  competition  and  rivalrj-  in  effort  that  the  greatest 
good  is  produced.  Confidence  in  merit  ought  alone  to  determine 
the  choice  of  men  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  educator. 
All  men  of  talent  have  a  right  to  come  forward,  and  compete  fairly 
for  the  regard  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Privilege  of  every  kind  is, 
in  its  very  nature,  odious  ;  and  of  all  such  abuses,  privilege  in 
education  would  be  the  most  odious  and  the  most  absurd." 

To  the  arguments  put  forth  by  Mirabeau  and  Talleyrand,  Ro- 
bespierre replied,  that  "  The  fatherland  alone  has  the  right 
to  bring  up  its  children.  It  can  confide  this  charge  neither  to 
family  pride  nor  individual  prejudices,  which  contract  the  souls 
of  men  by  isolating  them,  and  undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  society."     Lepelletier-Saint-Fargeau  proposed  that  all  children, 
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without  exception,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve,  should 
be  brought  up  in  common,  at  the  charge  of  the  Republic ;  all 
to  wear  the  same  garments,  eat  the  same  food,  and  receive  the 
same  instruction  and  the  same  care. 

Said  St.  Just :  "  Let  the  children  be  clothed  in  linen  in  all 
seasons ;  let  them  lie  upon  mats,  and  sleep  for  eight  hours ;  let 
them  be  fed  in  common,  and  let  their  food  be  bulbous  plants, 
vegetables,  bread  and  water.  They  should  not  taste  of  meat  until 
after  the  age  of  sixteen." 

But  neither  the  extreme  views  of  Talleyrand  and  Mirabeau  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  of  Robespierre,  Lepelletier,  and  St.  Just,  on  the 
other,  were  adopted.  Whilst  the  Assembly  rejected  the  Spartan 
scheme  of  education  advocated  by  the  latter,  it  regarded  Talley- 
rand's views  of  free-trade  in  education  as  dangerous,  at  a  time 
when  the  only  persons  who  were  qualified  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  conduct  of  education,  were  precisely  those  whose  power 
it  had  been  the  work  of  the  Revolution  to  overthrow.  The  As- 
sembly established  the  principle  of  State  instruction,  but  accom- 
panied by  liberty  of  teaching. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  occupations  of  the  Revolutionary  As- 
semblies to  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  the  past,  and  to 
push  forward  the  education  of  the  people.  It  was  decreed  that 
every  Frenchman  should  at  least  be  able  to  read.  Everywhere 
free  schools  were  to  be  established.  There  was  to  be  one  primary 
school  for  every  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be  divided  into  two 
sections  ;  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  with  their  respective  male 
and  female  teachers.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  housing, 
the  salary,  and  pensioning  of  the  teachers.  The  principle  of  com- 
pulsory instruction  was  enforced,  at  first,  by  heavy  penalties  in 
the  case  of  negligent  parents  or  guardians,  the  severity  of  which, 
however,  was  soon  afterwards  mitigated.  The  principle  laid  down 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  was,  that  the  State  was 
bound  to  instruct  the  whole  people,  and  that  every  parent  owed  it 
to  the  State  to  see  that  his  children  were  instructed. 

But  the  "personnel"  was  wanting  for  so  vast  an  organisation. 
The  foundation  of  a  great  normal  school  in  Paris,  and  of  secondary 
normal  schools  scattered  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic, 
was  to  remove  this  want.  But  the  new  organisation  proved  of 
little  effect,  and  remained  in  fact  a  dead  letter.  Time,  money, 
and  teachers  were  wanting ;  and  there  existed  at  the  same  time 
among  the  people  a  widespread  indifference  in  the  matter  of 
education. 
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Under  the  Directory,  central  schools  for  superior  instruction 
were  established,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  300,000  inha- 
bitants ;  and  during  its  brief  existence  the  action  of  the  Directory 
was  in  the  direction  of  restricting  the  liberty  of  teaching. 

Under  the  Consulate,  the  ancient  colleges  were  re-established, 
and  instruction  was  organised  in  military  fashion.  Liberty  of 
teaching  was  restricted,  and  a  strict  State  control  established 
over  the  schools.  There  were,  however,  not  wanting  men  who 
did  not  approve  of  the  restriction  of  liberty  of  instruction.  One 
of  these  was  Chaptal,  the  eminent  French  chemist,  directeur 
general  d'instruction  publique,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  first  Consul  and  Emperor,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Schools  of  Trade.  Along  with  the 
initiative  and  surveillance  of  G  overnment  in  education,  he  insisted 
on  liberty  of  teaching.  "  Every  man,"  he  says,  "  is  entitled  to 
open  a  school,  and  to  receive  the  children  of  all  who  have  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  public  instructor.  Were  it  not  so,  what 
unhappy  consequences  might  not  be  anticipated !  The  Govern- 
ment, having  the  absolute  control  of  instruction,  would  be  too 
likely,  sooner  or  later,  to  abuse  this  power  to  its  own  ends  ;  and 
this  most  powerful  of  levers  might  become,  in  its  hands,  the 
instrument  of  servitude.  All  emulation  would  be  extinguished, 
every  free  thought  would  be  a  crime,  and  gradually  instruction, 
which  ought  by  its  nature  to  enlighten,  might  in  the  hands  of 
timid  teachers  become  the  means  of  moulding  a  whole  generation 
for  slavery."  But  Chaptal's  voice  was  as  a  voice  sounding  in  the 
desert. 

The  Government  of  the  Empire  did  exactly  what  Chaptal  had 
deprecated.  In  the  year  1806,  by  the  law  of  the  18th  of  May, 
Napoleon  founded  the  Imperial  University.  The  two  chief  objects 
of  this  institution  were, — (1)  centralisation  of  the  administration 
of  education  ;  (2)  the  formation  of  a  special  and  independent 
corporation  of  teachers.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  insti- 
tution have  been  preserved  up  to  the  present  day.  At  the  head 
of  national  education  stands  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
assisted  by  a  council,  called  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 
Under  this  council  are  the  General  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  provincial  educational  establish- 
ments. The  whole  Empire  is  divided  into  great  educational  districts, 
called  "Academies."  At  the  head  of  every  Academy  stands  a  rector, 
and  under  him  a  council,  and  inspectors  of  the  Academy.  There 
are  three  classes   of  educational  institutions ;   viz.,  (1)  Faculties; 
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(2)  Ecoles  Sccondaires,  comprising  Lycees,  Colleges,  and  Ecoles 
Primaires  Superieures  ;  (3)  Ecoles  Primaires.  Here  we  have  a 
complete  State  organisation  of  instruction.  The  funds  for  the  State 
institutions  are  derived  from  the  budget  of  the  State;  for  the 
Common  schools,  from  the  different  parishes. 

Whilst  the  French  Republic,  at  a  time  when  it  best  appreciated 
individual  liberty,  held  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  education, 
the  Consular  and  Imperial  Governments  renounced  it.    The  Impe- 
rial Government  considered  elementary  instruction  as  the  affair 
either  of  the  family  or  the  parish — as  a  matter  in  which  the  State 
had  no  share.     The  mayors  and  the  municipal  councils  appointed 
the  primary  teachers,  and  exempted  from  school  fees  the  children 
of  the  very  poor.  This  was  aconsiderable  restriction  on  the  universal 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  Convention.    In  1808,  normal  schools 
were  founded,  and  the  primary  schools  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  prefects  and  mayors,  but  up  to  the  year  1816  the  primary 
schools  were  virtually  left  to  themselves.     It  was  only  the  higher 
instruction  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Government  under  the 
Empire,  as  under  the  Old  Monarchy  ;  and  the  clergy  had  now  again 
in  France  the  immediate  future  of  public  instruction  in  its  hands. 
The   government    of  the    Restoration  relied,    with   regard   to 
primary  schools  and  teachers,   entirely  on  religious  societies  to 
provide  instruction  for  the  people.     The  number  of  these  societies 
was  considerable,  and  rapidly  multiplied.     The  statesmen  of  this 
epoch  made  an  energetic  appeal  in  favour  of  primary  schools  to 
the    spirit    of  religious    propagandism,    thus    returning   to   the 
course  of  the  old  regime  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  foun- 
dation and  direction  of  primary  schools  was  committed  to  the 
clergy.      An  ordinance  was  issued  by  the  King,  in  1816,  which 
placed    the  direction    of   primary    education    in  the  hands   of  a 
"Cantonal"  Committee,  under  the   control  of  the  Prefect;    and 
among  otherthings  required  of  every  free  (i.e. private)  teacher  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct  from  the  cure  and  mayor  of  his  last  place 
of  residence,  as  well  as  that   he  should  be  examined  by  a  func- 
tionary of  public  instruction.      Every   free   {i.e.  private)   school 
had  moreover  to  submit  to  periodical  inspection,  and  was  liable 
to  be   closed.     The  public  teachers  were   under  the  same  obli- 
gations.    The  primary  schools  of  the  Restoration  were  common 
schools  of  towns  and  villages,  or  schools  founded  and  maintained 
by  associations  or  by  private  benefactions.     But,  although  the  law 
imposes   on    communes    (parishes)  the   obligation   of  providing 
for  the  primary  instruction  of  the  children,  it  makes  no  call  on 
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the  action  of  Government  to  enforce  it.  In  all  the  Cantonal 
School  Committees  also,  even  of  municipal  and  village  schools, 
the  clergy  exercised  the  greatest  influence.  Whilst  all  lay  teachers 
were  obliged  to  pass  some  sort  of  examination,  teachers  of  reli- 
gious congregations  were  not  so  bound.  The  teachers  appointed 
by  these  societies,  moreover,  enjoyed  many  privileges  which  were 
not  accorded  to  other  teachers. 

Superior  instruction  was  better  cared  for,  and  retained  under 
the  Restoration  the  same  general  organisation  as  under  the 
Empire. 

But  under  the  Restoration  also  voices  began  to  be  raised 
against  a  Government  monopoly  of  education,  especially  in  regard 
to  higher  instruction.  The  objections  came  from  two  opposite 
sides.  The  Clergy  were  averse  to  the  monopoly  of  the  university 
as  a  check  to  their  influence ;  while  the  Liberals  hoped  all  from  a 
more  unrestricted  freedom  of  education.  Two  notable  champions 
of  unrestricted  freedom  of  education  were,  among  others,  Dunoyer 
and  Benjamin  Constant.  Dunoyer,  in  "  Le  Censeur,"  one  of  the 
best  periodical  recueils  that  appeared  under  the  Restoration,  says 
that,  "  as  long  as  public  instruction  is  dispensed  by  the  State,  those 
to  whom  it  is  committed  will  not  belong  to  the  people,  but  will  be 
the  creatures  of  the  Government.  Public  instruction  by  the  State 
will  be  bad  and  dear,  like  food  produced  under  the  shadow  of  pro- 
tective duties.  A  monopoly  is  always  the  bane  of  the  consumer ; 
but  worst  of  all  is  the  infliction,  when  Government  assumes  the 
monopoly  for  itself.  And  here  the  question  is  of  a  monopoly  of 
ideas,  an  embargo  on  the  progress  and  civilisation  of  a  people." 
Benjamin  Constant  writes,  in  "  The  Mercury  of  France,"  (October 
18,  1817) :  "  Government  can  multiply  the  channels  and  means  of 

instruction,  but  ought  not  to  have  the  direction  of  them 

By  assuming  the  sole  direction  of  education,  Government  assumes 
to  itself  the  right,  and  takes  upon  itself  the  task,  of  maintaining 
a  body  of  doctrine.  The  expression  itself  indicates  the  means 
which  it  is  necessitated  to  make  use  of.  Do  you  not  see,  in  the 
last  resort,  a  more  or  less  disguised  persecution,  constantly  accom- 
panying every  superfluous  action  of  authority  ?" 

Under  the  Government  of  July,  the  superior  instruction  remained, 
in  its  main  features,  unaltered ;  but  primary  instruction  ex]  >e- 
rienced  a  great  improvement.  The  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1833, 
reasserts  the  principle,  constantly  proclaimed  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  that  the  "communes"  are  bound  to  provide  for 
primary  instruction.     It  directs  each  "  commune"  to  establish  a 
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school,  to  furnish  a  building,  and  to  provide  the  master's  salary ; 
to  defray,  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  expenses.  In  case  of  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  commune,  the  department  is  to  afford  assis- 
tance ;  and  if  the  latter  is  unable  to  do  so,  then  the  State  is  to 
step  in.  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  number  of  teachers, 
each  department  is  to  maintain  a  normal  school.  By  this  law 
the  condition  of  the  teacher  was  materially  affected.  In  the  first 
place,  it  established  the  principle  of  freedom  of  primary  instruc- 
tion ;  it  prescribed  an  examination  for  all  teachers,  including  eccle- 
siastics, who  had  hitherto  been  exempt ;  it  directed  a  periodical 
inspection  of  all  schools,  secular  and  religious  ;  it  permitted  every 
licensed  private  teacher  to  open  a  school ;  it  made  the  position  of 
the  teacher  one  of  greater  stability  and  dignity,  and  secured  him 
a  pension ;  and  besides  all  this,  it  gave  a  new  organisation  to  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  schools.  Thus 
there  was  to  be  in  every  commune  a  local  school  committee, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor,  and  comprising,  besides  the 
cure,  one  or  more  members  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
Arrondissement.  This  latter  committee  became  eventually  the 
soul  of  primary  instruction.  It  was  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
prefect  or  sub-prefect,  and  was  to  consist,  besides  the  mayor  of 
the  chef -lieu,  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  minister  of  each  of  the 
religious  denominations  recognised  by  the  State,  (i.  e.  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,)  a  representative  of  secondary 
instruction,  one  of  primary  instruction,  three  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Arrondissement  chosen  by  their  colleagues,  and 
lastly  the  members  of  the  General  Council  residing  in  the 
Ai'rondissement.  Subsequently,  a  body  of  inspectors  for  pri- 
mary instruction  were  attached  to  the  Ministry.  Competitions  for 
prizes  in  professional  subjects  were  established  among  the  teachers 
of  the  different  cantons ;  and  not  only  normal  schools,  but  a  class 
of  higher  primary  schools  were  founded.  These  higher  primary 
schools  are  very  important  in  a  pedagogical  point  of  view. 

The  old  regime  had  confined  its  attention  to  the  colleges  and 
universities,  because  it  desired  the  perpetual  subordination  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  Revolution,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded the  diffusion  of  the  elements  of  knowledge,  as  the  prime 
duty  and  interest  of  the  State,  while  it  neglected  superior  instruc- 
tion. The  Revolution  of  July  endeavoured  to  place  both  primary 
and  secondary  education  on  an  equal  footing. 

The  law  of  1833  adopted  the  principle  of  restricted  gratuitous 
instruction,   i.e.,  the  common  schools  were  to  be  open  alike  to 
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paying  and  to  non-paying  pupils.  The  number  of  the  latter  was 
not  limited  as  formerly,  and  instruction  was  to  be  granted  to  all 
unable  to  pay.  But  strange  to  say,  this  liberal  law  of  1833  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  instruction  of  girls. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  brought  about  material  changes  in  the 
French  system  of  instruction.  By  Article  9  of  the  Constitution, 
liberty  of  education  was  established.  Based  on  this  Article 
after  long  discussions,  a  law  of  public  instruction  was  issued  in 
March  15th,  1850,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  was  liberty  of 
teaching  in  combination  with  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
State.  This  was  to  be  effected,  to  some  extent,  by  giving  a  share 
in  it  to  the  recognized  religious  denominations  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  to  other  classes  of  persons  outside  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A  new  organic  law,  issued  in  1852,  modified  that  of  1850  in  one 
point  only,  relative  to  the  communal  teachers,  and  invested  the 
Rector  of  the  Academy  with  the  right  of  nomination  to  master- 
ships.  But  this  law  of  1852  has  itself  been  subsequently  modified, 
and  it  is  now,  under  the  Second  Empire,  the  Prefect  who  appoints 
the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector 
of  the  Academy.  He  is  empowered  to  reprimand  and  suspend 
them,  to  take  away  a  part  of  their  salary,  and  to  revoke  their  ap- 
pointment ;  he  has,  in  short,  absolute  power  over  them,  though 
he  may  himself  not  understand  questions  of  pedagogy.  The 
Prefect  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  subject  to  his  absolute  authority.  The  reason  for 
thus  centralising  the  nomination  of  all  French  communal  teachers 
in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  is  a  political  one,  to  which  the  peda- 
gogical principle  has  been  sacrificed.  Teachers  being,  in  small 
places,  the  most  enlightened  men,  the  Government  would  appear 
to  have  regarded  their  independent  and  influential  action  with 
suspicion. 

The  only  thing  that  has  been  done  by  the  present  Government 
for  primary  instruction  is,  that  the  material  position  of  the  teacher 
has  been  somewhat  improved,  while,  in  regard  to  pensions,  they 
have  been  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  public  servants. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  under  the  second  French  Repub- 
lic, as  under  the  first,  the  principle  of  liberty  of  instruction  was 
warmly  discussed.  Neither  was  this  important  question  over- 
looked by  the  Government  of  July ;  and  ever  since  the  first 
French  Revolution,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  champions  of 
the  cause.     Among  those  of  later  years  may  be  mentioned  Guizot 
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the  Due  de  Broglie,  Cousin,  l'Abbe  Dauphin,  Dubois,  H.  Passy, 
Duchatel,  De  Tracy,  Lamartine,  Proudhon,  Saint-Marc- Girardin, 
Frederic  Bastiat,  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Jules  Simon,  to  whose  excellent  work,  "  L'Ecole,"  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  this  sketch  of  the  French  educational  move- 
ment. Some  have  declared  themselves  altogether  opposed  to 
every  form  of  State  education;  others  have  advocated  State 
instruction,  combined  with  liberty  of  teaching.  Jules  Simon, 
the  most  distinguished  as  an  educator,  is  the  advocate  of  a 
combined  system  of  State  and  independent  schools,  together 
with  compulsory  instruction ;  and  his  opinion  is  shared  by 
the  great  majority  of  educators  in  France.  But  as  among 
the  advocates  in  France  of  "free  trade  in  education,"  there 
are  included  men  of  eminence,  learning,  and  influence,  we 
here  quote  some  of  their  opinions  as  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
education  in  that  country. 

Guizot  says  : — -"  Prior  to  1789,  instruction  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  large  number  of  separate  congregations  ;  it  was  divided — it  was 
not  united  in  a  single  centre.  Hence  a  most  beneficial  com- 
petition ;  hence  the  superiority  of  instruction  before  the  Revo- 
lution." But  Guizot  here  altogether  overlooks  primary  instruc- 
tion, which  did  not  exist  at  all  before  the  Revolution,  and  which  in 
the  eyes  of  many  is  of  even  greater  importance  for  the  cause  of 
civilisation  than  the  higher  education.  Emile  de  Girardin  says  : — 
"  If  the  State  undertakes  public  instruction,  there  will  soon  prevail 
an  intellectual  communism.  The  talents  which  would  have  been 
developed  by  a  variety  of  studies  are  likely  to  be  stifled  under  the 
narrowing  influence  of  a  rigid  uniform  programme."  According 
to  Girardin,  the  State  should  therefore  neither  conduct,  nor  even 
control,  instruction;  should  not  take  from  the  family  a  care 
which  properly  belongs  to  it,  thus  assuming  a  responsibility 
which  ought  properly  to  rest  only  upon  the  latter.  "  The  prin- 
ciple of  monopoly,"  says  Dubois,  "  is  injurious  alike  to  all  parties. 
....  Nothing  lasting,  nothing  great,  nothing  moral,  can  be  under- 
taken. Monopoly  is  the  destruction  of  all  instruction."  "Re- 
ligious and  political  freedom  are  involved  in  the  liberty  of  educa- 
tion," says  Lamartine.  Frederic  Bastiat  adduces  the  following 
among  other  reasons  against  State  examinations  : — "  By  means  of 
the  mechanism  of  diplomas,  the  State  can  give  any  direction  it 
pleases  to  instruction,  and  mould  all  intellects,  even  though  the 
principle  of  liberty  of  teaching  be  allowed.  I  may  believe,  for 
example,   that  the  best  system   of  instruction  is  one  based  on 
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physical  and  moral  sciences.  But  the  State  thinks  otherwise :  it 
prefers  the  classics.  It  may  not  force  you  to  study  the  subjects 
it  prefers,  but  it  proposes  to  examine  you  in  them,  and  thus 
effectually  compels  you  to  study  what  it  considers  best." 

These  brief  illustrations  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
the  conditions  of  the  contest  that  has  been  going  on  in  France  with 
regard  to  the  questions  of  State  instruction,  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  liberty  of  instruction.  Some  of  the  champions  of  un- 
restricted liberty  of  teaching  go  so  far  as  to  propose  to  do  away 
with  all,  even  professional,  examinations,  and  to  allow  every  one  to 
practise,  without  question,  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  medicine 
not  excepted  :  the  confidence  of  the  public  to  be  for  him  his  only  pro- 
bation or  test.  This  would  be  going  back  to  the  state  of  things  sub- 
sisting in  this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 


GEBMANY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUEY. 

In  the  German  States,  notwithstanding  the  general  direction  of 
education  assumed  by  the  State,  a  considerable  share  of  indepen- 
dent action  had  been  left  to  the  different  educational  institutions. 
But  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  principle  of  the 
government  administration  of  public  instruction  was  still  further 
established  and  developed,  with  more  or  less  regard  to  ancient 
privileges  and  foundations.  There  was,  more  especially,  a  great 
desire  to  establish  more  complete  unity  and  harmony  in  the 
organisation  of  the  several  institutions,  and  the  different  grades 
of  instruction.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  was  also 
too  much  of  theorizing,  of  ordering  and  regulating,  and  this  not 
always  with  the  best  results.  The  direction  of  education  became 
closely  centralized,  under  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  his 
Council.  Prussia,  for  example,  was  divided  into  educational  pro- 
vinces, each  with  its  school-board  and  president,  having  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  primary  and  secondary  instruction  within 
its  borders ;  and  a  regular  gradation  of  responsible  authorities 
was  established,  from  the  principal  master  of  a  school  up  to  the 
Minister.  The  universities,  too,  although  continuing  up  to  the 
present  time  to  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  self-government, 
have  been  drawn  more  directly  within  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  their  ancient  privilege  of  granting  professional 
licenses  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  is  now  lodged  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  latter  introduced  the  so- 
culled  "Abiturienten-Exanien,"  to  be  undergone  on  leaving  the 
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gymnasium,  and  prior  to  admission  to  either  of  the  Faculties;  and, 
subsequently,  the  professional  State  examinations,  without  which 
no  one  can  obtain  an  appointment  in  the  public  service,  or  is  al- 
lowed to  practise  as  a  medical  man,  barrister,  solicitor,  attorney, 
&c.  &c.  The  position  of  the  teacher,  also,  underwent  an  entire 
change,  and  was  improved  in  several  respects.  He  also  had  to 
pass  a  State  examination,  and  became  a  public  functionary,  whose 
appointment,  promotion,  and  dismissal  were  dependent  on  the  Ad- 
ministration, while  his  rights  and  duties  were  clearly  defined,  and 
he  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  government 
officers. 

The  above  sketch,  which  space  forbids  us  here  to  extend,  will 
show  how  public  instruction  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  has  be- 
come more  and  more  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  And 
in  Germany,  also,  as  in  France,  a  too  exclusive  centralization  did 
not  fail  to  excite  opposition ;  while,  nevertheless,  there  were  causes 
at  work  which  prevented  this  centralization  and  uniformity  from 
attaining  in  Germany  the  same  exaggerated  proportions  as  in 
France  :  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  variety  of  systems  in 
the  different  independent  States  ;  the  number  of  the  universities, 
which  still  retained  a  large  portion  of  their  ancient  corporate 
rights ;  and,  not  least,  the  bent  of  the  native  Teutonic  tempera- 
ment, naturally  averse  to  centralization,  and  rather  inclined  to 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  individualization. 

Among  those  who  entered  the  lists  for  and  against  State  in- 
struction, were  two  men  held  in  equal  honour  by  the  nation, 
equally  animated  for  its  welfare  and  progress,  but  who  were  en- 
tirely opposed  to  one  another  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  one 
was  the  great  philosopher  Fichte,  the  other  the  no  less  eminent 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt;  the  former  advocating,  the  latter  op- 
posing, the  cause  of  State  instruction.  Their  views  well  deserve 
a  place  even  in  so  superficial  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  State  edu- 
cation as  the  present. 

Fichte's  views  on  the  subject  of  State  education  are  set  forth  in 
his  "  Addresses  to  the  German  Nation."  At  the  time  when  he 
issued  these  Addresses,  his  country  lay  bleeding,  the  victim  of 
internal  dissension,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  and  many  patriotic 
hearts  were  ready  to  sink  into  despair.  It  was  at  a  conjuncture  so 
critical  for  the  life  of  the  nation,  that  Fichte  appeared  in  Berlin,  at 
the  very  time  when  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
boldly  addressing  his  countrymen,  pointed  out  to  them  a  way  in 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-conquered.     This  way — in 
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which  consisted,  according  to  Fichte,  the  only  hope  of  regeneration 
for  Germany,  -which  ever  since  the  fatal  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  had  ceased  to  feel  and  act  as  one  nation — was  National 
EducaUon.  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  in  a  few  words  his  ideas 
on  this  great  subject,  as  contained  in  his  series  of  lectures. 

The  end  and  aim  of  public  education,  he  says,  had  formerly  been 
directed  to  secure  the  welfare  of  man  beyond  the  grave  ;  the  sub- 
stance of  the  teaching  being  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
with  a  small  amount  of  reading.  But  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
modern  State  in  regard  to  education  was  different  from  this,  aim- 
ing rather  at  fitting  man  for  his  life  here  on  earth.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  People,  the  great  class  from  which  superior  education 
is  being  constantly  recruited,  and  upon  which  the  latter  must 
constantly  re-act,  remained  uncared  for.  One  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  State  is  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  there  is 
no  means  so  effectual  for  the  amelioration  of  the  whole  nation  as 
national  State  education.  But  such  education  must  be  general — 
must  comprehend  every  member  of  the  State.  The  State,  as  the 
supreme  administrator  of  the  nation's  affairs,  has  also  committed 
to  it  the  guardianship  of  minors,  and  has  the  full  right  even  to 
compel  the  latter  to  act  for  their  own  benefit.  Fichte  recommends, 
therefore,  compulsory  instruction,  without  the  choice  of  private 
education,  and  thus  takes  up  the  same  ground  as  did  certain  emi- 
nent members  of  the  French  Convention — compulsory  instruction 
and  compulsory  attendance  at  a  State  school.  He  further  urges, — 
and  here  I  cannot  help  drawing  attention  to  a  singular  coincidence 
of  expression  of  Luther  and  Fichte,  each  in  an  "  Address  to  the 
German  Nation,"  though  in  reality  with  very  different  views, — 
that  as  the  State  may  lawfully  compel  to  military  service,  so  it 
may  also  compel  instruction,  the  more  especially  as,  after  a  certain 
time,  it  restores  complete  liberty  to  the  pupil.  Compulsion 
would,  after  all,  not  virtually  extend  beyond  the  first  generation  ; 
it  could  hardly  be  felt  by  the  generation  that  has  experienced  the 
influence  of  the  education  it  enforces.  Through  the  influence  of 
a  good  national  education,  the  other  expenses  of  the  State  would 
soon  be  diminished.  The  great  expense  of  a  standing  army  would 
be  all  but  done  away  with  ;  for  national  education  would  produce  in 
its  place  a  national  army,  which,  in  efficiency  and  patriotism,  would 
far  surpass  the  ignorant  conscripts  or  hired  mercenaries  of  less 
favoured  countries.  By  removing  the  ignorance,  and  improv- 
ing the  docility,  of  the  lower  orders,  political  economy  would 
come  to  be  understood.     The  labouring  population,  trained  from 
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youth  up  to  think  on  the  work  they  are  about,  and  able  to  turn 
their  experience  to  account,  would  soon  cause  all  the  departments 
of  industry  to  flourish,  and  thus  repay  a  thousandfold  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  in  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Law  and 
police  courts,  prisons  and  workhouses,  the  causes  of  vast  expen- 
diture to  the  State,  would  find  their  function  superseded  by  -a 
thorough  system  of  national  education.  Discipline  of  the  child  is 
the  discipline  of  the  man;  and  in  a  well-educated  State  abject 
poverty  should  be  a  thing  unknown. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Fichte  on  State  education. 
As  a  preliminary  step,  he  demands,  first  of  all,  the  creation  of  a 
numerous  and  efficient  staff  of  teachers,  and  the  erection  of  good 
and  suitable  buildiugs.  As  a  model  method  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  he  proposes  that  of  Pestalozzi. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  the  views  of  Fichte  were  those  of  his 
contemporary,  the  great  and  learned  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  as 
embodied  in  a  work  written  in  1791,  at  a  time  when  the  same 
question  was  occupying  the  attention  of  many  of  the  statesmen 
of  revolutionary  France.  It  is  certain  that  the  discussions  in 
France  exercised  some  influence  on  the  formation  of  Humboldt's 
opinions  ;  for  in  the  year  1789  he  went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by 
his  friend  Campe,  the  eminent  philosopher  and  educationist,  to 
"attend  the  funeral  of  the  French  monarchy."  His  views  on  the 
subject  of  national  education  were  similar  to  those  of  Mirabeau. 
Wilhelm' s  work  on  Government  long  remained  in  manuscript  in 
the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  illustrious  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
and  certain  portions  only  of  it  were  published  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  partly  in  Schiller's  "  Thalia,"  and  partly  in 
the  "  Berlin  Monthly  Review."  It  was  not  till  long  after  the 
author's  death,  in  1852,  that  the  entire  work  was  published.  It  is 
entitled,  "  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Government."  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Joseph  Coulthard,  junior, 
L.C.P.  As  it  contains  a  number  of  the  profoundest  thoughts  on 
national  education,  and  has  been  quoted  as  an  authority  by 
thinkers  like  John  Stuart  Mill,  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  in  giving  as  full  an  account  as  practicable 
of  Humboldt's  ideas  ;  making  use  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Coult- 
hard* s  excellent  translation. 

"National  education — or  that  which  is  organized  or  enforced 
by  the  State — is,  at  least  in  many  respects,  very  questionable. 
The  grand  leading  principle,  towards  which  every  argument 
hitherto  unfolded  in  these  pages  directly  converges,  is  the  abso- 
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lute  and  essential  importance  of  human  development  in  its  richest 
diversity ;  but  national  education,  since  at  least  it  pre-supposes 
the  selection  and  appointment  of  some  one  instructor,  must 
always  promote  a  definite  form  of  development,  however  careful 
to  avoid  such  an  error.  And  hence  it  is  attended  with  all  those 
disadvantages  which  we  before  observed  to  flow  from  such  a 
positive  policy ;  and  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  every 
restriction  becomes  more  directly  fatal,  when  it  operates  on  the 
moral  part  of  our  nature, — that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  absolutely  requires  free  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  it  is  precisely  education,  whose  object  it  is  to  develop 
the  individual.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  happiest  results,  both 
as  regards  the  State  and  the  individual,  flow  from  this  relation 
between  them, — that  the  citizen  becomes  spontaneously  active  in 
the  State  itself,  in  the  form  assigned  him  by  his  peculiar  lot  and 
circumstances, — and  that  by  the  very  contrast  or  antagonism  be- 
tween the  position  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  State,  and  that  which 
he  has  spontaneously  chosen,  he  is  not  only  himself  modified,  but 
the  State  constitution  also  is  subject  to  a  reciprocal  influence. 
Now  this  salutary  interaction  always  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  efforts  made  to  fashion  the  citizen's  character  before- 
hand, and  to  train  him  up  from  childhood  with  the  express  view 
of  becoming  a  citizen.  The  happiest  result  must  follow,  it  is  true, 
when  the  relation  of  man  and  citizen  coincide  as  far  as  possible ; 
but  this  coincidence  is  only  to  be  realized  when  those  of  the  citizen 
pre-suppose  so  few  distinct  peculiarities  that  the  man  may 
preserve  his  natural  form  without  any  sacrifice  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
expediency  of  securing  this  perfect  harmony  between  the  require- 
ments  of  man  and  citizen  that  all  the  ideas  I  have  in  view  in  this 
inquiry  directly  converge.  For,  although  the  immediately  hurtful 
consequences  of  such  a  misrelation  as  that  to  which  we  have 
referred  would  be  removed  when  the  citizens  of  a  State  were  ex- 
pressly trained  up  with  a  view  to  their  political  character,  still 
the  very  object  would  be  sacrificed  which  the  association  of  human 
beings  in  a  community  was  designed  to  secure.  Whence  I  con- 
clude, that  the  freest  development  of  human  nature,  directed  as 
little  as  possible  to  ulterior  civil  relations,  should  always  be  regarded 
as  paramount  in  importance  with  respect  to  the  culture  of  man 
in  society.  He  who  has  been  thus  freely  developed  should  then 
attach  himself  to  the  State ;  and  the  State  should  test  and  com- 
pare itself,  as  it  were,  in  him.  It  is  only  with  such  a  contrast  and 
conflict   of  relations,   that  I  could  confidently  anticipate  a  real 
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improvement  of  the  national  constitution,  and  banish  all  appre- 
hension with  regard  to  the  injurious  influence  of  the  civil  institu- 
tions on  human  nature.  For,  even  although  these  were  very 
imperfect,  we  could  imagine  how  the  force  of  human  energies, 
struggling  against  the  opposing  barriers,  and  asserting,  in  spite 
of  them,  its  own  inherent  greatness,  would  ultimately  prove  supe- 
rior in  the  conflict.  Still,  such  a  result  could  only  be  expected 
when  those  energies  had  been  allowed  to  unfold  themselves  in  all 
their  natural  freedom.  For  how  extraordinary  must  those  efforts 
be  which  were  adequate  to  maintain  and  exalt  those  energies, 
when  even  from  the  period  of  youth  they  were  bound  down  and 
enfeebled  by  such  oppressive  fetters  !  Now  all  systems  of  national 
education,  inasmuch  as  they  afford  room  for  the  manifestation  of 
a  governmental  spirit,  tend  to  impose  a  definite  form  on  civic 
development,  and  therefore  to  repress  those  vital  energies  of  the 
nation. 

"  When  such  a  prevailing  form  of  development  is  definite  in 
itself,  and  still  beautiful,  although  one-sided, — as  we  find  it  to  be  in 
the  ancient  constitutions,  and  even  yet  observe  it,  perhaps,  in 
many  a  Republic, — there  is  not  only  more  facility  in  its  actual 
working,  but  it  is  attended  with  far  less  hurtful  consequences. 

But    in   Monarchical   constitutions national    education  — 

which,  as  such,  still  keeps  in  view,  however  imperceptibly,  the 
culture  of  the  citizen  in  his  capacity  of  subject,  and  not,  as  is  the 
case  in  private  education,  the  development  of  the  individual  man, 
— would  not  be  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  any  particular 
virtue  or  disposition ;  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  designed  to 
realize  a  balance  of  all  opposing  impulses,  since  nothing  tends  so 
much  as  this  to  produce  and  maintain  tranquillity,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  object  most  ardently  desired  by  States  so  constituted. 
But  such  an  artificial  equilibrium,  as  I  have  before  taken  occasion 
to  observe,  leads  at  once  to  utter  torpidity  and  stagnation,  or  a 
depression  and  deficiency  of  energy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  regard  for  single  objects  which  is  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  private  education,  operates  to  produce  that  equipoise 
more  surely  and  effectually,  by  a  life  of  different  relations  and 
combinations,  and  that  without  any  attendant  sacrifice  of  energy. 

"  But  even  though  we  were  to  deny  to  national  education  all 
positive  furtherance  of 'particular  systems  of  culture, — if  we  were 
to  represent  it  as  an  essential  duty  that  it  should  simply  encourage 
the  spontaneous  development  of  faculties, — this  would  still  prove 
impracticable,   since  whatever  is  pervaded  by  a  unity  of  organi- 
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sation  invariably  begets  a  corresponding  uniformity  in  the  actual 
result ;  and  thus,  even  when  based  on  such  liberal  principles,  the 
utility  of  national  education  is  still  inconceivable.  If  it  is  only 
designed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  children  remaining  unin- 
structed,  it  is  much  more  expedient  and  less  hurtful  to  appoint 
guardians  where  parents  are  remiss,  and  extend  assistance  where 
they  are  in  indigent  circumstances.  Further,  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  national  education  fails  in  accomplishing  the  object 
proposed  by  it — viz.,  the  reformation  of  morals  according  to  the 
model  which  the  State  considers  most  conducive  to  its  designs. 
However  great  the  influence  of  education  may  be,  and  however  it 
may  extend  to  the  whole  course  of  man's  actions,  still  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him  throughout  his  whole  life  are  yet  far 
more  important.  And  hence,  if  all  these  do  not  harmonize  with 
its  influences,  education  cannot  succeed  in  effecting  its  object. 

"  In  fine,  if  education  is  only  to  develop  a  man's  faculties,  with- 
out regard  to  any  definite  civil  forms  to  be  collaterally  imparted 
to  his  nature,  there  is  no  need  of  the  State's  interference.  Among 
men  who  are  really  free,  every  form  of  industry  becomes  more 
rapidly  improved, — all  the  arts  flourish  more  gracefully, — all 
sciences  become  more  largely  enriched  and  expanded.  In  such  a 
community,  too,  domestic  bonds  become  closer  and  sweeter ;  the 
parents  are  more  eagerly  devoted  to  the  care  of  their  children, 
and,  in  a  higher  state  of  welfare,  are  better  able  to  follow  out  their 
desires  with  regard  to  them.  Among  such  men  emulation  natu- 
rally arises ;  and  tutors  better  fit  themselves,  when  their  fortunes 
depend  upon  their  efforts,  than  when  their  chances  of  promotion 
rest  on  what  they  are  led  to  expect  from  the  State.  There  would, 
therefore,  be  no  want  of  careful  family  training,  nor  of  those  com- 
mon educational  establishments  which  are  so  useful  and  indis- 
pensable. But  if  national  education  is  to  impose  some  definite 
form  on  human  nature,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  actually 
nothing  done  towards  preventing  transgressions  of  law,  or  esta- 
blishing and  maintaining  security ;  for  virtue  and  vice  do  not  de- 
pend on  any  particular  form  of  being,  nor  are  necessarily  connected 
with  any  particular  aspect  of  character.  In  regard  to  those,  much 
more  depends  on  the  harmony  or  discordancy  of  all  the  different 
features  of  man's  character — on  the  proportion  that  exists  between 
power  and  the  sum  of  inclinations,  &c.  Every  distinct  develop- 
ment of  character  is  capable  of  its  peculiar  excess,  and  to  this  it 
constantly  tends  to  degenerate.  If,  then,  an  entire  nation  has 
adhered  to  some  certain  variety  of  development,  it  comes  in  time 
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to  lose  all  power  of  resisting  the  preponderant  bias  to  this  one 
peculiarity,  and  along  with  it  all  power  of  regaining  its  equili- 
brium. Perhaps  it  is  in  this  that  we  discover  the  reason  of  such 
frequent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  ancient  States.  Every 
fresh  constitution  exercised  an  undue  influence  on  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  this,  definitely  developed,  degenerated  in  turn,  and 

necessitated  a  new  one 

I  have  only  to  conclude,  from  what  has  been  argued  here,  that 
national  education  seems  to  me  to  lie  wholly  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  political  agency  should  properly  be  confined." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  which  I  have 
given  thus  at  large,  both  on  account  of  the  profound  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  question  of  national  education  therein  contained, 
and  also  as  representing  the  opinions  of  a  large  number  of  earnest 
thinkers  in  Germany  on  the  subject.  I  must,  however,  observe, 
that  under  the  term  "  national  education  "  Humboldt  understood 
education  directed  by  the  State  only  and  exclusively.  It  is  against 
exclusive  or  predominant  State  education  that  the  above  passages 
are  chiefly  directed,  as  also  the  opposition  of  other  German  phi- 
losophers. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Humboldt's 
opinion  of  the  political  consequences  of  exclusive  State  education, 
as  expressed  in  the  last  sentences  quoted  above,  exactly  coincides 
with  that  made  by  several  eminent  Frenchmen,  such  as  Saint-Marc 
Girardin,  Dumas,  Guizot,  and  others,  the  latter  of  whom  said  that 
"from  a  system  too  uniform  arise  factions  and  agitations." 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  that  in  Germany,  as  in  Frauce, 
a  too  much  centralized  and  rigid  State  education  has  produced  a 
powerful  reaction  ;  and  that  in  the  former  country,  as  in  the 
latter,  there  is  a  party  that  proposes  to  abolish  State  education 
altogether. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  two  for  the  most  part  kindred  nationalities  constituting 
Great  Britain,  both  of  which  embraced  the  Reformation,  pursued 
nevertheless,  in  the  field  of  education,  entirely  opposite  directions: 
leading,  in  the  one  case,  to  an  organised  system  of  national  edu- 
cation ;  in  the  other,  to  the  simple  voluntary  system,  without 
uniform  plan  or  connection  of  parts. 

Some  kind  of  national  education  existed  in  Scotland  at  an  early 
pei-iod.  In  1491,  we  find  the  Scotch  Parliament  enacting  that  all 
barons  and  substantial  freeholders  should  send  their  children  to 
school   from   their  sixth   to  their  ninth  year,  after  which  they 
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should  proceed  to  other  seminaries,  to  receive  instruction  in  juris- 
prudence, to  the  end  that  there  might  be  in  the  country  no  lack 
of  men  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  sheriffs,  and  to  fill  other 
civil  offices.  Those  who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  £20  (Scotch). 

But  this  ancient  statute  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  education 
of  the  lower  orders  ;  though  it  may  very  probably  have  had  some 
influence,  by  its  affirmation  of  the  principle  of  State  interference 
in  education,  in  smoothing  the  way  for  further  reforms.  The 
organisation  of  a  really  national  education  had  its  origin  in  Scot- 
land, as  in  Germany,  in  the  Reformation. 

Of  the  organisation  of  national  education  in  Scotland  after  the 
Reformation,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  gave  an  interesting  sketch  in  a 
remarkable  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  February,  1869,  of 
which  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  few  passages : — "  The 
parochial  system  in  Scotland,"  said  the  Duke,  "  was  founded  by 
John  Knox,  who  laid  down  the  principle,  which  has  never  faded 
from  the  popular  mind  in  Scotland,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
function  of  the  State  to  insist  xipon  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
language  of  singular  eloquence  and  fervour,  which  even  at  this 
distance  of  three  hundred  years  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
emotion,  John  Knox  insisted,  before  the  Parliament  of  Scotland, 
that  it  was  their  absolute  duty,  if  they  desired  that  the  light  of 
the  Reformation  should  be  maintained  in  Scotland,  that  they 
should  found  a  great  system  of  national  education  in  that  coimtry. 
He  provided  for  the  establishment  of  parish  schools.  He  desired 
to  see  the  establishment  of  burgh  schools  for  the  middle  classes ; 
he  desired  to  see  the  erection  of  great  colleges  and  universities, 
where  the  highest  education  should  be  given  to  the  highest  class 
of  society.  Nay,  more ;  he  provided  for  the  annual  inspection  of 
these  schools ;  and  farther,  he  laid  down  the  principle  which  only 
very  lately  has  been  acknowledged  in  our  legislation,  and  that  is, 
that  education,  in  certain  circumstances  and  in  certain  cases,  must 

even  he  made  compulsory These  principles  were  laid  down  by 

the  great  Reformer  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  from  them  we  derived 
the  benefits  of  the  parochial  system,  and  from  no  other  source 
whatever I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  the  English  Re- 
formers laid  any  stress  upon  the  subject  of  national  education.  I 
believe  the  real  secret  of  this  difference  to  be  simply  this  :  in 
Scotland  the  Reformation  came  from  below,  while  in  England  it 
came  from  above.  The  necessities  of  the  people  were  foremost  in 
the  minds  of  the  Scotch  Reformers,  and  that  was  the  source  from 
which  they  derived  their  inspiration  on  the  subject." 
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At  that  time,  education  in  Scotland,  as  in  Protestant  Germany, 
was  not  only  national,  but  was  strictly  religious  in  its  character. 
The  whole  people  were,  according  to  the  idea  of  John  Knox,  to 
belong  to  one  Church,  to  one  religion.  The  schools  were  paro- 
chial, each  superintended  by  the  respective  parish  authorities, 
who  were  in  turn  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  show  by  what  steps  the  ideas  of  John  Knox 
were  subsequently  developed,  and  became  the  basis  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Scottish  people. 

In  1615,  an  edict  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  authorised 
the  bishops,  in  conjunction  with  a  majority  of  the  landowners,  to 
establish  a  school  in  every  parish  of  their  respective  dioceses,  and 
to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose  by  the  assessment  of  landed  pro- 
perty. This  edict  was  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  in  1633 ;  and  under  its  authority  schools  were  established 
throughout  the  Lowlands,  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  country. 
The  scheme  was,  however,  still  very  imperfect  in  its  character ; 
and  was  supplemented  by  a  more  complete  measure,  the  Act  of 
1696.  This  statute  enacted  that  the  landowners  of  every  parish, 
or  in  their  default  the  presbytery,  should  establish  a  school-house, 
and  provide  a  house  and  a  salary  (exclusive  of  school  fees)  for  the 
master,  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed,  half  by  the  landlords,  and 
half  by  the  tenants.  The  appointment  of  teachers  was  ±o  be 
vested  in  the  landlords  and  the  parish  minister,  who  also  had  to 
fix  the  amount  of  school  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils.  The  general 
supervision,  as  also  the  irresponsible  power  of  censuring,  suspend- 
ing, or  dismissing  the  master,  was  vested  in  the  different  Presby- 
teries. 

Subsequent  legislation  has  modified  somewhat  the  details  of 
these  arrangements,  but  in  its  essential  features  the  system  has 
subsisted  to  the  present  day ;  it  has  remained  stationary  while 
society  has  advanced.  It  never  had  any  application  to  the  towns 
in  which  the  peculiarities  of  modern  civilization  have  accumulated 
population. 

To  obviate  the  defects  of  such  a  scheme  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
gress of  general  cultivation,  supplementary  schools  were  esta- 
blished, with  the  object  of  assisting  primary  education  in  the 
rural  districts ;  and  to  the  care  of  these  institutions  has  passed 
almost  entirely  the  education  of  the  towns.  These  supplementary 
schools  had  their  origin  for  the  most  part  in  religious  zeal  and 
the  benevolence  of  individuals ;  and  are  conducted  on  what  is 
called  the  denominational  system.  They  are  numerous  in  the 
more  wealthy  districts,  in  the  poorer  districts  few. 
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This  inequality  is  aggravated  by  the  system  of  grants  in  aid  by 
the  Privy  Council ;  which  encourages,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
urges,  the  multiplication  of  schools  from  motives  of  sectarian 
rivalry,  without  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  established.  The  defects  of  the  present  system  of 
National  Education  in  Scotland  are  fourfold.  It  does  not  apply 
to  cities  and  burghs,  which  it  leaves  to  the  operation  of  private 
enterprise,  and  competition  of  sects  ;  it  is  inadequate  in  the  case 
of  parishes  in  which  a  large  manufacturing  population  has  sprung 
up ;  it  is  unmanageable  in  many  cases  from  the  great  extent  of 
the  parish  ;  and  there  is  no  provision  for  securing  adequate  school 
accommodation. 

The  status  and  standard  of  attainments  of  the  teacher  have  also 
experienced,  in  the  course  of  time,  some  changes  for  the  worse. 
Formerly  the  Scotch  schoolmaster  was  expected  to  possess  some 
classical  attainments,  in  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  an 
elementary  education.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  recommended,  in  1706,  "  to  such  as  have  the  power  of 
settling  schoolmasters  in  parishes,  to  prefer  those  who  have  passed 
their  course  at  colleges  or  universities,  and  taken  their  degrees, 
before  others  who  have  not,  cceteris  paribus."  But  although  a 
large  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  university  education,  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  as  a  body, 
have  somewhat  degenerated  of  late  years.  This  will  mainly  be 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  emoluments  of  the  parish  schoolmaster 
— the  house,  fixed  salary,  and  school  fees — which,  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1696  sufficed  to  place  him  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  great  body  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
country  districts,  attracted  to  the  profession  many  men  of  fair 
education,  who  looked  upon  the  post  of  parish  schoolmaster  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  ministry.  But  although  the  schoolmaster's 
salary  was  raised  in  the  year  1802,  the  increase  was  by  no  means 
in  proportion  to  the  growing  wealth  of  the  country  and  conse- 
quent rise  of  prices  ;  so  that  the  now  scanty  remuneration  attracts 
recruits  only  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  the  former  social 
status  of  the  parish  schoolmaster  has  sensibly  deteriorated. 

The  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  with  paid  teachers  and 
low  school  fees,  has  brought  education  within  the  reach  of  almost 
the  whole  population  in  Scotland ;  and  the  custom  of  regularly 
sending  the  children  to  school  has  long  been  universal,  alike 
with  the  poorest  as  with  the  well-to-do.  The  general  distribution 
of  elementary  instruction  among  all  classes  of  the  community  has 
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had  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  habits  and  industry  of  the 
Scottish  people  ;  and  has  given  to  that  smaller  and  comparatively 
barren  portion  of  the  island  an  importance  beyond  the  extent  of 
its  resources  and  population.  To  this  may,  in  great  part,  be  attri- 
buted that  spirit  of  forethought  and  energy,  which  has  raised  very 
many  Scotchmen  to  positions  of  wealth  and  distinction  in  com- 
merce and  literature.  It  has,  moreover — in  which  again  it  re- 
sembles the  education  of  Germany  and  France — been  the  means 
of  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  class  and  class  :  gathering 
as  it  does,  on  its  school  forms,  the  children  alike  of  the  landlord, 
the  tenant  farmer,  and  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

In  England  one  immediate  result  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
suppression  of  the  different  monastic  schools,  chantries,  and  simi- 
lar religious  foundations.  The  main  object  of  the  ministers  of 
Edward  VI.,  in  sweeping  away  these  ancient  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, and  establishing  new  schools  in  their  place,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  security  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  faith.  Whatever 
other  design  they  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time,  of  furthering 
the  cause  of  general  education,  was  clearly  not  attained ;  and  the 
education  of  the  people  in  England  sank  after  the  Reformation  to 
a  lower  ebb  than  before.  A  few  of  the  ancient  endowed  grammar 
schools  were  still  kept  on  foot ;  the  new  institutions  of  this  cha- 
racter, in  place  of  the  old  religious  foundations,  were  established 
either  by  Royal  Charter,  or  by  the  benevolent  zeal  of  private  indi- 
viduals. But  these  establishments  were  by  no  means  designed  to 
disseminate  instruction  among  the  whole  population.  The  middle 
classes  alone  derived  any  benefit  from  them,  while  the  more 
humble  ranks  remained  entirely  unprovided  for ;  and  even  of  the 
former  it  was  but  to  a  small  proportion  that  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge were  rendered  more  accessible.  Of  any  measure  of  equality 
among  the  different  classes  in  regard  to  education,  as  in  Scotland, 
there  were  no  traces  whatever.  Thus,  whilst  in  all  the  other  re- 
formed countries  education  became  more  widely  diffused  than 
before,  and  was  eagerly  promoted  alike  by  the  Reformed  clergy 
and  by  governments,  it  sank  in  England  to  a  lower  level  than 
under  the  old  monastic  system.  Neither  statesmen,  nor  the  lead- 
ing reformers,  appear  to  have  ever  thoTight  of  following  the  example 
of  neighbouring  countries,  and  of  establishing  a  system  of  national 
education. 

Though  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  State  organisation  of  educa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  for  a  moment  contemplated  at  this 
period,  there  were,  indeed,  heard  solitary  voices  in  high  quarters 
calling  for  some  instruction  for  the  whole  population  at  the  hands 
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of  the  State.  Thus  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  writes  : — "  The  duty  of 
man  hath  great  variety  ;  aud  the  persuasions  of  men  are  strangely 
divided;  and  every  state  of  life  hath  its  proper  prejudices, 
and  we  shall  perceive  that  men  generally  need  knowledge  to 
overpower  passions,  and  to  master  their  prejudice;  and,  there- 
fore, to  see  your  brother  in  ignorance  is  to  see  him  unfurnished  to 
all  good  works  ;  and  every  master  is  to  cause  his  family  to  be 
instructed,  every  governor  is  to  instruct  his  charges,  every  man 
his  brother,  by  all  possible  and  just  provisions.  For  if  the  people 
die  for  want  ofTmovoL  dg< ,  they  vofto  are  set  over  them  shall  also  die 
for  want  of  charity."  Long  before  Bishop  Taylor,  Thomas  More, 
in  his  Utopia,  had  given  utterance  to  the  same  sentiments. 

If  thus,  in  regard  to  education  at  large,  the  Reformation  had,  at 
the  outset,  effected  in  England  no  improvement,  but  rather  the 
contrary ;  still  more  was  deterioration  manifested  in  the  case  of 
the  educators.  For  whereas,  in  pre-Reformation  times,  liberty  of 
teaching  was  not  without  restriction,  it  became  now  an  absolutely 
free  trade,  and  has  so  remained  to  the  present  day.  Liberty  or 
"  free  trade"  in  education  has  not,  as  many  imagine,  always  existed 
in  this  country;  but  is,  in  reality,  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 
Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  clergy,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
had  the  entire  control  of  education.  In  1179  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Lateran  directed  that  there  should  be  attached  to  every 
cathedral  a  head  teacher,  or  "  scholastic,"  as  he  was  called,  who, 
besides  himself  conducting  a  school,  should  have  authority  over  all 
the  other  school/masters  of  the  diocese,  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
granting  licenses,  without  which  no  one  should  be  entitled  to 
teach.  This  decree,  probably,  had  reference  to  the  class  of 
schools  which  were  beginning  to  be  established  about  this  time, 
viz.,  burgh  and  parochial  schools;  and  not  to  the  older  mo- 
nastic schools.  That  this  restriction  of  instruction  was  stdl 
existing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  evidenced  by  a  petition  of  four 
clergymen  of  London,  presented  to  Pailiament  in  1447,  com- 
plaining of  the  want  of  grammar  schools,  of  the  scarcity  of  good 
teachers,  and  of  the  large  number  of  uneducated  men  who  took 
up  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  craving  permission,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  great  demand  for  instruction,  to  found  schools,  and  to 
appoint  efficient  masters  in  their  respective  parishes.  The  prayer 
of  this  petition  was  granted.  In  fact,  the  restriction  of  liberty  of 
teaching  went  at  this  period  to  even  greater  lengths,  for  a  law 
was  actually  passed  which  made  it  illegal  to  send  children  to  un- 
authorised teachers.  The  precise  object  of  this  law  was,  it  is  true, 
to  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe. 
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It  is  not  only  in  modern  times  that  the  evil  results  of  unre- 
stricted liberty  of  teaching  have  been  matter  of  public  complaint. 
Thomas  Fuller  (born  1608)  gives  the  following  edifying  descrip- 
tion of  teachers  of  his  time : — "  There  is  scarce  any  pi*ofession 
in  the  commonwealth  more  necessary,  which  is  so  slightly  per- 
formed. The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be  these : — First, 
young  scholars  make  this  calling  their  refuge;  yea,  perchance, 
before  they  have  taken  any  degree  in  the  University,  commence 
schoolmasters  in  the  country  ;  as  if  nothing  else  were  required  to 
set  up  this  profession,  but  only  a  rod  and  a,  ferula.  Secondly, 
others,  who  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment ; 
to  patch  the  rents  in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide 
a  new  one,  and  betake  themselves  to  some  more  gainful  calling. 
Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  from  doing  their  best,  with  the 
miserable  reward  which  in  some  places  they  receive,  being  masters 
to  the  children,  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  being  grown 
rich,  they  grow  negligent,  and  scorn  to  teach  the  school,  but  by 
the  proxy  of  an  usher."  These  words,  from  the  mouth  of  old 
Thomas  Fuller,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  might  in  very  many 
cases  find  their  literal  application  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  epoch  of  the  Revolution  forms  a  new  landmark  in  the  de- 
velopment of  education  in  this  country.  Not  that  this  event  had 
any  direct  influence  on  education,  as  had  in  after  times  the  French 
Revolution ;  but  it  appears  to  have  directed  attention  to  the  be- 
nighted condition  of  the  poor;  and  there  arose  about  that  period 
a  new  class  of  primary  schools,  the  so-called  "Charity  Schools." 

The  special  object  of  the  Grammar  Schools  was  to  supply  a 
"  liberal "  education :  they  were  the  nurseries  of  the  learned 
professions,  the  scholars  were  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
middle  classes.  By  the  side  of  these  higher  schools  there  was 
founded  at  this  period,  both  by  private  benefaction  and  voluntary 
contributions,  another  class  of  free  schools,  with  the  specific  object 
of  teaching  and  clothing  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  teaching 
comprised  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  children  were 
also  prepared  for  some  trade  or  handicraft.  Those  two  groups  of 
schools  had,  therefore,  distinct  aims ;  their  number  was  insuffi- 
cient, and  they  comprised  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
population.  The  Roman  Catholics,  and  especially  the  Jesuits, 
were  at  this  time  much  more  active  than  the  Protestants  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  the  poor.  In  Westminster  and  the 
Savoy,  Charity  Schools  were  founded,  during  the  reign  of 
James  II.,   by  Roman   Catholic  zeal ;  and  fears  for  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Protestant  Church  subsequently  produced  the  Protestant 
Charity  School  movement,  which  was  actively  promoted  by  the 
well-known  Dr.  Isaac  "Watts,  himself  a  schoolmaster,  and  author 
of  several  educational  works. 

Education  in  the  eighteenth  century  preserved  the  same  general 
character  as  in  the  preceding  century  ;  experiencing  on  the  whole 
a  certain  improvement  ill  the  gradual  increase  of  Grammar  and 
Charity  Schools.  But,  although  during  this  period,  as  pre- 
viously, there  were  found  from  time  to  time  men  of  consideration 
who  urged  the  primary  education  of  the  whole  people,  I  do  not 
find  that  any  actual  proposal  was  made  for  some  legislative  action 
in  the  direction  of  a  national  organisation  of  instruction.  True, 
Dr.  Johnson  declared  that  "he  who  voluntarily  continues  igno- 
rance is  guilty  of  all  crimes  that  ignorance  produces ;  as  to  him 
that  should  extinguish  the  tapers  of  a  lighthouse,  might  justly  be 
imputed  the  calamities  of  shipwreck."  But  Johnson  was  not  ready 
with  the  outline  of  any  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  prevention 
of  the  involuntary  ignorance  that  then  so  widely  prevailed  among 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Another  distinguished  man  of  the  last 
century,  Archdeacon  Paley,  spoke  in  the  following  emphatic  terms 
of  the  necessity  of  general  instruction  :— "  Education,  in  the  most 
extensive  sense  of  the  word,"  he  says,  "may  comprehend  every 
preparation  that  is  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel  of  our  lives ; 
and  in  this  sense  I  use  it.  Some  such  preparation  is  necessary  for 
all  conditions,  because  without  it  they  must  be  miserable,  and 
probably  will  be  vicious  when  they  grow  up,  either  from  want  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  or  from  want  of  rational  and  inoffensive 
occupation.  In  civilized  life  everything  is  effected  by  art  and  skill. 
"Whence,  a  person  who  is  provided  with  neither  (and  neither  can 
be  acquired  without  exercise  and  instruction)  will  be  useless ;  and 
he  that  is  useless  will  generally  be  at  the  same  time  mischievous 
to  the  community.  So  that  to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the 
world,  is  injurious  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  it  is  little  better  than 
to  turn  out  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into  the  streets."  It  is 
strange  that  a  man,  who  felt  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  during 
whose  lifetime  millions  of  children  were  brought  into  the  world 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  seems  never  to  have  bethought  himself 
of  a  plan  by  which  "  some  such  preparation  as  is  necessary  for  all 
conditions"  might  be  provided  for. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  plainly  destined  to  be  a  great  era  in 
the  history  of  English  education.  A  movement  began  at  its  very 
commencement.  As  early  as  the  year  1808,  an  educational 
reformer  proposed  that  the   Government   should   undertake  the 
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direction  of  education.  Dr.  Bell,  the  author  of  the  "Madras  Sys- 
tem," endeavoured  to  induce  the  Government  to  establish,  upon 
his  plan,  a  "  National  Board  of  Education,"  with  schools  placed 
under  the  management  of  the  parochial  clergy.  In  this  he  failed, 
no  doubt,  from  the  same  causes  "which,  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  national  scheme  of  education ; 
i.e.  the  Denominational  question,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Dis- 
senting interest.  But,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  greater  enter- 
prise, Dr.  Bell  did  succeed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  laying  the  foundation,  in  1811,  of  the  "  Na- 
tional Society,"  from  which  has  sprung  the  numerous  class  of 
schools  called  National  Schools  ;  and  the  establishment  of  this 
Society  roused  the  Dissenters  to  action.  At  the  same  period  the 
"  Lancasterian  Institution,"  for  promoting  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  was  founded  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  whence 
sprung  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  patronage  of  the  Established  Church,  and  admit- 
ted the  Bible  as  the  basis  of  instruction,  though  without  com- 
ment. The  same  rivalry  soon  issued  in  the  foundation  of  two 
most  important  institutions,  viz.  University  College,  in  1828,  of 
an  unsectarian  character;  and  in  1830,  King's  College,  repre- 
senting the  principles  of  the  Established  Church. 

It.  was  especially  in  the  fourth  decade  of  this  century  that  the 
development  of  the  educational  movement  began  to  attain  unusual 
proportions ;  and  it  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  has  of  late  always  been  the  immediate  precursor 
of  a  great  educational  movement. 

Thus,  in  1833,  immediately  after  the  great  political  reform, 
upon  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  the  first  annual 
grant  for  educational  purposes  was  made  by  the  Government. 
This  was  in  reality  the  first  step  made  in  this  country  towards 
State  interference  in  education  ;  and  led,  in  1839,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  of  Council  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  the 
annual  grant  for  education  in  England  and  "Wales.  The  conr 
ditions  upon  which  these  grants  depended,  again  bear  witness  to 
the  division  of  society  into  two  camps.  Whilst  the  bishops  were 
to  be  consenting  parties  to  the  appointment  of  any  school-inspector 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  reports  with  regard  to  religious  instruc- 
tion were  to  be  made  to  them  in  the  first  instance ;  other  deno- 
minations were  also  to  receive  assistance,  both  for  their  secular 
and  religious  instruction,  though  without  any  inquiry  and  inter- 
ference with  regard  to  the  latter. 

Before  the  constitution,   in  1830.  of  the  Department  ofEduca- 
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tiou,  the  school  had  always  been  considered  an  inseparable  element 
of  a  Christian  congregation.  By  the  act  of  the  Government,  and 
by  supporting  the  school  of  the  congregation,  the  narrow  idea  of 
congregational  instruction  gradually  widened  into  that  of  national 
instruction.  "  For  twenty-five  years,"  says  Canon  Norris,  in  his 
excellent  little  work  on  the  Education  of  the  People,  "these 
two  ideas  have  been  jostling  each  other ;  the  school  managers 
struggling  to  preserve  the  congregational  character  of  their 
schools  ;  the  State  trying  more  and  more  to  nationalize  them." 

The  next  move  in  advance  of  the  State,  after  the  above-men- 
tioned Acts,  was  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools  under 
Government.  These  were  followed  by  the  foundation  of  Training 
Schools  and  Colleges  for  the  education  and  training  of  school- 
masters and  school-mistresses  ;  of  model  schools,  &c. 

Whilst  the  State  thus,  step  by  step,  was  feeling  its  way  towards 
the  nationalizing  of  education,  corporations  and  private  indi- 
viduals were  making  extraordinary  efforts,  and  showed  what  the 
people  of  this  country  can  do  when  once  they  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  act.  Numerous  educational  societies,  important  edu- 
cational corporations,  and  a  host .  of  public  and  private  schools, 
sprang  up  as  if  by  enchantment.  Of  the  educational  societies,  I 
mention  only  the  "Central  Society  of  Education,"  formed  in  1837 ; 
the  "Home  and  Colonial  School  Society,"  with  its  training 
schools ;  and  the  "  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society 
(1836) ;  the  "  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education"  (1839) ;  the 
"  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute"  (1843),  with  about 
500  schools;  the  "Congregational  Board  of  Education"  (1843); 
the  "  Bagged  School  Union"  (1844),  with  nearly  700  schools  in 
London  and  suburbs ;  the  "  Church  of  England  Education  So- 
ciety" (1858),  with  many  others.  Of  the  Corporations,  the  "  Uni- 
versity of  London"  (1837),  occupies  the  first  place,  not  only  as  a 
learned  body,  but  as  having  exercised  a  highly  beneficial  influence 
on  education  in  general.  Of  importance  for  middle  class  educa- 
tion, and  for  raising  the  character  of  the  middle  class  teacher, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  "  College  of  Preceptors,"  in  1846.  This 
College  was  the  first,  and  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  only  body, 
that  has  established  special  examinations  for  teachers  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  and  admitted  to  them  women  as  well  as 
men.  Besides  these,  numerous  other  corporations  and  institutions 
arose,  partly  for  general,  partly  for  special,  professional  instruction, 
among  which  I  mention  only  the  "  Incorporated  Law  Society"(1833); 
the  "Pharmaceutical  Society"  (1841);  the"Boyal  Institution";  the 
"College  of  Chemistry";  the  class  of  "Mechanics'  Institutions,"  &c. 
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The  number  of  public  institutions,  with  the  special  object  of 
general  education,  founded  since  1830,  is  immense ;  still  greater, 
relatively,  is  the  class  of  private  institutions  which  have  sprung 
up  since  that  time.  In  London  alone  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
I  have  counted  upwards  of  sixty  great  public  educational  institu- 
tions formed  within  little  less  than  thirty  years. 

A  great  impetus  was,  about  the  same  time,  given  to  the  educa- 
tional movement  by  the  establishment  of  two  classes  of  examina- 
tions— viz.,  professional,  and  middle-class  school  examinations. 
Of  the  former,  I  may  mention,  among  others,  the  examinations  of 
the  newly-established  Council  of  Military  Education,  the  Indian 
and  Home  Civil  Service  Examinations,  the  Preliminary  Exami- 
nations of  the  College  of  Surgeons  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  the  Examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  &c.  &c.  The  Middle-Class  School  Exami- 
nations had  their  origin  between  the  years  1850  and  1860,  and 
herein  the  College  of  Preceptors  took  the-  lead.  This  corporation 
had  instituted  its  scheme  of  school  examinations  as  early  as  1853, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  more  than  12,000  certificates  have  been 
awarded  by  it  to  successful  candidates.  The  Society  of  Arts,  and 
a  few  years  later  (1857)  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
followed  the  example  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  established 
Middle-Class  Examinations  upon  th8  plan  of  this  College. 

But  the  above  examinations,  taken  together  and  as  a  whole, 
embrace  only  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  children  of  the 
middle  class,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  them ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  wanting  in  a  common 
plan  and  unity  of  action,  such  as  government  examinations  alone 
can  be  expected  to  supply. 

The  establishment  of  educational  societies,  institutions,  and 
examinations  was  attended  by  the  wide  discussion  of  educa- 
tional subjects,  and  educational  conferences  were  greatly  mul- 
tiplied. 

Thus,  we  witness  an  extraordinary  development  of  private 
energy  in  the  advancement  of  the  education  of  the  country,  simul- 
taneously with  a  gradual  extension  of  State  interference  in  edu- 
cation. But  this  State  interference  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
furnishing  assistance  to  local  efforts,  made  by  the  Church  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  the  various  dissenting  bodies  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  on  the  other.  These  grants  for  public 
education  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  have 
been  hitherto  mainly  in  behalf  of  primary  schools.  The  amount 
of  them   gradually   increased   from    30,000L   a-year    in   1839    to 
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609,07*2?.  in  1858-59.     The  total  expenditure  of  public  money  during 

the  ten  years  ending  March,  1868,  was  6,070,135?. 

But  the  amount  derived  from,  local  sources,  subscriptions, 
school-pence,  and  the  like,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  greatly  exceeds  the  sum  granted  by  Parliament.  In 
the  year  ending  March  1859  these  reached  a  total  of  788, -461?., 
while  in  1868  they  had  increased  to  1,021,184?.  The  amount  raised 
by  private  contributions  during  the  ten  years  ending  March,  1868, 
was  8,991,405?. 

But  even  the  grand  total  of  15,061,540?.,  expended  on  education 
in  the  space  of  ten  years  is  not  all  that  has  been  contributed  to 
advance  the  cause.  There  remain  still  to  be  taken  into  account 
the  endowments.  Mr.  Forster  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(March  15,  1869)  that  the  782  endowed  Grammar  Schools  in 
England  and  "Wales,  for  which  he  proposed  to  legislate,  had  a 
gross  income  of  345,751?.,  and  a  net  income  applied  to  education 
of  202,684?.  He  further  stated  that  these  schools  have,  in  addition, 
control  over  "  exhibitions"  to  the  amount  of  14,264?.  a-year. 
Besides  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  there  are  comprised  in 
Mr.  Forster's  Endowed  Schools  Act  2175  foundations,  with  schools 
attached,  mostly  elementary  ones,  with  a  gross  income  of  247,480?., 
of  which  only  about  the  half  is  applied  to  education.  In  fine,  there 
are,  in  all,  3600  endowed  schools  with  a  gross  income  of  593,600?., 
and  a  net  income  of  340,000?.,  applied  to  education. 

When  we  consider  that  a  certain  number  of  richly  endowed  schools 
are  not  included  in  the  above  calculation,  nor,  of  course,  the  im- 
mense revenues  of  the  universities  (which  have  been  estimated  for 
Oxford  at  134,910?.,  and  for  Cambridge  at  102,980?.  a-year),  it  will  be 
seen  how  vast  is  the  sum  yeai'ly  spent  on  education  in  this  country. 
Even  the  comparatively  small  sum  which  the  State  grants  for  pri- 
mary instruction  is  large  when  compared  with  the  educational 
grants  of  neighbouring  countries.  I  stated  that  the  Parliamentary 
grant  for  the  year  1858-9  amounted  to  609,072?.  According  to  Kolb 
(Manual  of  Statistics,  ed.  1860),  the  entire  sum  devoted  to  pubUc 
instruction  in  France  amounted,  in  the  same  year  (1858),  to 
32,500,000  francs.  Of  this  sum  the  State  contributed  only  6,000,000f. ; 
the  Departments,  5,000,000f.;  the  Communes,  ll,500,000f. ;  add 
to  this  the  school  fees,  9,000,000f. ;  and  finally,  what  is  derived 
from  Normal  Schools  and  stipends ;  we  shall  then  have  a  grand 
total  of  32,500,000f. 

Favourable  as,  at  first  sight,  this  comparison  seems  for  England, 
it  must  not  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  result  is  equally  favour- 
able, and  that  this  country  is  better  instructed  than  France.     It  is 
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true  that,  according  to  M.  Jules  Simon  (ed.  1865),  there  were  in 
France,  with  a  population  of  about  40  millions,  884,000  untaught 
children  ;  a  large  number  indeed.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  taken  into  account,  that  according  to  the  Eight  Hon.  H.  A. 
Bruce,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, "  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  that  ought  to  be  at  school  in  this 
country  were  not  at  school ;"  and  according  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
there  were  upwards  of  two  millions  of  English  children  loft  wholly 
without  education.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  secondary 
and  professional  instruction,  which  are  very  well  organised  and 
sufficient  for  the  population,  are  included  in  the  French  budget. 

I  have  shown  how,  up  to  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  the 
State  looked  upon  education  as  a  matter  beyond  its  province.  I 
will  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  different  steps  the  State  has  made 
during  the  past  thirty  years  towards  nationalizing  education. 
First,  it  grants,  not  exactly  an  educational  budget,  but  a  large 
subsidy  for  primary  instruction.  Then,  by  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, training,  examination,  and  certificates,  it  appoints  as  masters 
and  mistresses  of  the  subsidized  schools  only  those  who  have  ob- 
tained Government  certificates.  Further,  it  provides  for  the 
inspection  of  these  schools  by  official  inspectors.  Up  to  the  year 
1862  it  provided  a  fixed  salary  for  each  certificated  master  and 
mistress ;  but  subsequently  it  has  confined  itself  to  contributing 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  school,  declining  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  payment  of  the  teachers,  and  leaving  the  management 
of  the  schools  under  local  control.  It  is  only  in  the  evening 
schools,  recognized  on  the  part  of  the  State  since  1855,  that  the 
State  undertakes  the  direct  patronage  of  the  teachers  by  offering 
them  premiums.  The  State,  moreover,  has  undertaken  to  build,  or 
to  aid  in  building,  school-houses.  But  all  the  forms  of  State  inter- 
ference here  indicated  touch  only  primary  education.  The  secondary 
instruction  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  such  institutions 
as  the  Schools  of  Design,  School  of  Mines,  &c,  has,  till  quite  re- 
cently been  left  to  itself.  But  this  is  not  all  the  State  has  done  in 
the  matter  of  education.  A  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  beginning  with  the  Factory  Acts  of  1833 
and  1834,  and  ending  with  the  Workshops  Act  of  1867,  have 
gradually  brought  trade  after  trade  within  the  purview  of  educa- 
tional requirements ;  and  in  these  Acts  the  principle  of  legis- 
lative interference  in  education  has  been  conceded. 

The  object  of  this  historical  sketch  being  to  record  simply  what 
the  State  has  done  of  late  in  this  country  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, and  not  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination   of  the   different 
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measure,  I  will  here  confine  myself  simply  to  pointing  oat  how 
Tt  I  w'st  thirty  years  the  State,  which  in  this  free  country  ^  the 
TJX  hal  beting  .ore  and  .ore  the  reins  of  educat^nto 
•f -  vLds     Mv  opinion  is,  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  it  has 

£££  Su-  «^«  «* -r^jsssi: to 

be  honed  with  instruction  in  endowed  and  private  institations. 

educa5on,isthereligious  question;  ^"^^^t 

the  Reformation,  prevented  the  organisation  o J  ^rochon^n 
TWind  Whilst  in  other  Protestant  countries  State  and  Church 
W  r    ok   the   organisation  and  control  of  primary,   secondary 

have  applied   themselves   to   this   subject.     Foi    this, >J*m 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  early  divisions  in  the  English  no 

Zd,  Church.     Ihe  constantly  changing  religious £^£* 
the  rulers  of  England  during  the  early  period  after  ^^™ 
tion-the  reins  of  Government  now  m  the  hands  of  ^estent 
w   nf  Catholic   sympathisers— caused  numbers  to  torsake  tne 

S  atel^anA  I  £.  ft-*-  ^  »™*^£ 
WhPn  it  last  Protestantism  became  firmly  esta- 
SSSSS  «1  —  and  influence  of  the  so-eaflefl 
Sotl  onmsts  had  become  too  great  to  allow  ■•»£"»£■£ 
Lion  of  education  being  carried  out  m  connection  mth  the 
S^Church  In  consequence  of  this  early  separation  of  the 
K»  omelists  from  the  State  Church,  nnnaero us, £— £ 
schools  arose,  which  up  to  the  presently  have  persisted  m  reject,!,., 
.11  State  interference  or  control  on  religious  grounds. 

ifico  ,"  ueuce  of  the  peculiar  influences  under  wh,ch  education 
he ^C  lereloped  in  England,  pubHc  instruction  >n  ell  gnades 
Z  essentially  different  from  its  organisation  on  *e  Continent 
Th  institutions  of  ancient  times  have  been  F""™»£££ 
main  original  features.  Accordingly,  the  schools  of  the  various 
™2l have  been  either  independent  corpora^,    or ■ mdow- 

Z^y  ^St  the  Unities  and  superior  or  Grammy 
oinnlc.      There  is  an  essential  difference   between  JMigu* 
Schools.     ±neie  us  ■"  Hnntinental  Universities 

Continental  Universities.  Whilst  the  Continental 
are  State  institutions,  intended  chiefly  to  prepare  ^pubhc 
or  State  service,  and  to  be  the  nurseries  of  the  Ministry,  the ^w, 
the  C  vil  Servi  e,  and  the  Medical  Profession,  the  ancieir t  Uni- 
t^sitiTof  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  attended  chiefly  with  he 
Tdo   obtaining  a  general  liberal  education.  Lawyers  and  medical 
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men  do  not  generally  regard  these  Universities  as  their  pro- 
fessional Alma  Mater.  The  Inns  of  Court  are  the  well-springs 
of  the  former,  the  Medical  Colleges  in  London  and  the  large 
hospitals  those  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools  is  widely  different  from  what  it 
is  in  a  German  Gymnasium  or  a  French  Lycee.  The  latter  are 
preparatory  institutions  aiming  at  a  general  education  as  the 
basis  of  a  subsequent  professional  training;  whilst  the  German 
or  French  University  afterwards  prepares  the  way  for  practical  life. 
Consequently  much  is  taught  at  a  Gymnasium  or  Lycee,  which  in 
England  belongs  to  the  curriculum  of  the  University  course. 

I  have  shown  the  origin  and  gradual  centralisation  of  State 
instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Germany.  The  excess  of  centralisation  has  produced  in  these 
countries  a  reaction  which  has  passed  beyond  its  legitimate  boun- 
daries, and  demands  the  abolition  of  all  State  interference.  It  is 
going,  as  the  German  proverb  says,  to  "  pour  out  the  child  with 
the  bath."  England  has,  since  the  Eeformation,  enjoyed  free 
trade  in  education.  The  results  of  this  system  of  free  trade 
have,  however,  been  such  that  Parliament  has  at  last  stepped 
in  to  interfere.  Just  as  centralisation  has  caused  on  the  Con- 
tinent a  reaction  which  recommends  England  (or  rather  the 
England  of  the  past)  as  an  example  to  be  followed;  so  free  trade 
in  education  has  caused  a  reaction  in  a  contrary  sense  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  recommend 
Continental  State  instruction,  with  its  rigid  centralisation,  as  the 
only  remedy  for  the  present  defective  state  of  national  education. 
This  reaction  in  England  also  is  in  danger  of  going  beyond  its 
legitimate  bounds,  in  a  call  for  the  gradual  abolition  or  extinction 
of  all  independent,  especially  private,  schools,  and  for  putting 
the  control  of  the  entire  education  of  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  State.  I  am  myself  an  advocate  of  State  instruc- 
tion, but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  State  instruction  combined  with 
liberty  of  teaching,  a  system  of  State  schools,  endowed  schools, 
and  private  schools,  working  under  the  stimulus  of  mutual 
rivalry,  constitute,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  machinery  for  a 
thorough  and  general  instruction  of  the  nation.  An  equilibrium 
of  these  three  forces  would,  I  believe,  advance  education,  and  pre- 
serve a  wholesome  variety  in  the'mental  development  of  the  peojxle 
of  this  country ;  while  there  would  always  be  left  open  a  wide  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  individual  energy  and  enterprise,  which  is 
perhaps  the  best  and  most  marked  feature  of  the  character  of  the 
English  nation. 
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OF  INSTRUCTION  BY  EXAMINATIONS ;  REFORM 

OF  EDUCATION   IN   ENGLAND. 


COMPULSORY  INSTRUCTION. 

All  laws  are,  by  their  very  nature,  compulsory :  we  are  necessi- 
tated, under  penalties,  and  contrary  often  to  our  desires,  and 
sometimes  to  our  principles,  to  do,  or  leave  undone,  many  things. 
The  State  obliges  the  citizen  to  pay  rates  and  taxes  for  reasons 
he,  in  many  cases,  may  not  approve ;  it  restricts  the  rights  of 
property  and  inheritance,  by  claiming  its  share  ;  while  it  restricts 
individual  liberty,  by  forcing  the  citizen  to  take  personal  share  in 
the  functions  of  local  self-government  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and,  in  case  of  need,  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence ;  it  em- 
powers the  medical  officer  to  pay  domiciliary  visits,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment are  carried  out.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  compulsion  has 
been  carried,  by  the  legislature,  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  per- 
sons are  aware  of. 

Many  laws  in  relation  to  children  are  compulsory.  In  the  first 
place,  the  State  imposes  upon  parents  and  guardians  the  duty  of 
providing  for  their  maintenance,  and  in  many  other  ways  interferes 
for  the  protection  of  the  child.  The  Vaccination  Act  compels 
the  vaccination  of  every  infant.  The  law  protects  the  property  of 
the  minor ;  it  undertakes  to  defend  the  child  from  physical  harm. 
Having  thus  an  acknowledged  power  over  the  physical  well-beino- 
of  the  child,  why  should  the  State  not  also  have  power  over  his 
intellectual  and  moral  well  being ;  and  as  it  has  a  right  to 
compel  the  parent  (if  he  is  able)  to  feed  and  clothe  his  offspring, 
why  should  it  not  also  have  the  right  to  enforce  the  educating  of 
the  child?  Is  then  the  mind — that  which  alone  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brutes — of  little  account  P  Nay,  is  not  ignorance  of  good 
and  evil  worse  than  want  of  food  or  clothing  ?  Is  it  not  through 
the  mind  that  man  obtains  the  latter  ?*  Moreover,  has  not  the 
child  rights  too?     Has  it  not  the  right  to  claim  instruction? 

The  right  of  control  of  parents  over  their  children  is  un- 
doubtedly the  first  and  most  natural  of  rights.  The  children 
belong,  before  all,  to  their  parents.     But  a  child  be]ono-s  to  its 

*  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  in  his  speech  at  Bradford,  Nov.  17,  1870,  said  : — "  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  say  that  knowledge  is  virtue  ;  but  I  do  say  this,  that 
ignorance  is  weakness,  and  that  it  is  weakness  to  resist  temptation  that  fills  your 
prisons,  and  weakness  to  carry  on  the  struggle  of  life  that  fills  your  workhouses." 
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parents,  in  our  present  stage  of  civilisation,  not  as  a  slave  or  a 
thing,  to  be  used  according  to  their  pleasure,  but  as  a  free  human 
being ;  and  parents,  therefore,  cannot  treat  the  child  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  destination  of  a  free  creature.  Immediately 
they  violate  its  rights  of  humanity,  they  commit  a  crime  against 
the  common  social  contract,  and  the  State  (which  is  the  natural 
protector  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  every  individual)  must  be 
ready  to  protect  the  minor,  and  prevent  or  punish  neglect  or 
oppression.  Parents  and  guardians  are,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
merely  the  administrators  of  the  natural  rights  of  children,  with 
fdl]  liberty  of  action,  provided  only  they  do  not  infringe  these 
rights.  If  they  do  disregard  or  infringe  them,  the  State  is  bound 
to  interfere,  and,  if  necessary,  to  take  away  the  trust,  and  to 
punish  the  offender.  This  the  State  in  fact  does  already,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  civilized  countries,  e.g.  in  cases  of 
neglect,  of  ill-treatment  of  children*  by  parents,  of  inheritance 
from  one  of  the  parents,  &c.  &c.  The  State,  having  undisputed 
power  in  such  cases  as  these,  has  undoubtedly  the  right  also  to 
require  of  parents  who  live  under  its  protection,  that  they  shall 
bring  up  their  children  as  civilized  beings,  and,  in  case  of  neglect 
of  this  duty,  to  enforce  it. 

"  Is  it  not  almost  a  self-evident  axiom,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill, 
"  that  the  State  should  require  and  compel  the  education,  up  to  a 
certain  standard,  of  every  human  being  who  is  born  its  citizen  ? 
....  Hardly  any  one  indeed  will  deny,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties  of  the  parents,  after  summoning  a  human  being  into 
the  world,  to  give  to  that  being  an  education  fitting  him  to  perform 
his  part  well  in  life  towards  others  and  towards  himself.  But 
while  this  is  unanimously  declared  to  be  the  father's  duty,  scarcely 
anybody  in  this  country  will  bear  to  hear  of  obliging  him  to  per- 
form it  ...  .  and  that  if  the  parent  does  not  fulfil  this  obligation, 
the  State  ought  to  see  it  fulfilled,  at  the  charge,  as  far  as  possible, . 
of  the  parent." 

There  is,  besides,  another  consideration  which  renders  it  an  im- 
perative duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  young — the  duty  of  self-preservation.  For  the  State  will 
stand  and  fall  with  the  culture  of  the  rising  generation.     If  the 

*  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1869,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  severely  punished 
for  neglect  of  their  children.  They  had  hitherto  occupied  respectable  positions, 
the  former  having  been  a  clerk  in  a  stationer's  establishment,  while  the  latter 
possessed  several  hundred  pounds  worth  of  landed  property.  Both  were  in- 
dicted at  the  Surrey  Sessions  for  having  neglected  the  children  of  the  husband 
by  his  first  wife;  and  were  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour. 
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youth  of  a  country  is  retrograding  in  civilisation,  the  nation  at 
large  sinks  below  the  ideal  of  a  State ;  the  legal  bond  that  held 
it  together  is  loosened,  and  the  State  is  in  danger  of  lapsing  into 
barbarism.  "Whereas,  the  better  the  education  of  the  young,  the 
firmer  are  the  roots  of  society,  the  more  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State. 

Education  has  in  some  countries  been  made  compulsory  for 
parishes  only,  and  there  are  many  in  this  country  who  would  not 
object  to  force  the  different  parishes  to  provide  instruction  within 
their  own  borders.  But,  if  the  providing  of  instruction  is  to  be 
laid  upon  the  parish,  what  reason  is  there  why  the  same  obligation 
should  not  devolve  upon  the  individual  parents  and  guardians,  and 
the  children  be  compelled  to  receive  the  instruction  ?  In  many  re- 
spects, the  government  of  this  country  has  already  been  entrusted 
by  the  nation  with  the  right,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  en- 
force instruction. 

The  principle  of  direct  compulsion  has  been  established  by  the 
Factory  and  "Workshops'  Acts,  by  empowering  police  magistrates 
to  send  neglected  children  to  Reformatories,  and  compel  their 
parents  to  pay  for  their  education*  Compulsory  education  has 
also  been  enforced  by  the  State  in  certain  special  schools,  as  the 
Military  and  Naval  Schools,  the  Army  Medical  Schools,  and  the 
like.  Indirect  compulsion  has  been,  in  various  ways,  either  en- 
forced or  authorized  by  the  State  in  the  case  of  compulsory  ex- 
aminations, which,  of  course,  imply  compulsory  education.  All 
posts  in  the  military,  naval  and  civil  services  are  now  closed  to 
unexamined  men.  The  Medical  Act  authorizes  only  examined  men 
to  practise ;  while  universities,  medical  colleges,  law  courts,  open 
their  doors  only  to  men  who  have  gone  through  a  certain  course 
of  study.  Is  anyone  found  to  protest  against  this  restriction  of 
liberty?  Is  it  likely  that  the  population  of  our  factories  and 
mills,  our  workshops  and  cottages,  would  be  more  sensitive  in 
this  matter  than  are  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes  ?  Far  from 
being  afraid  of  oppression  by  compulsory  instruction,  very  many 
loudly  claim  it.  The  resolutions  passed  by  influential  trades' 
unions  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  show  that  the  working 
classes  are  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  principle.     These 

*  As  early  as  1784,  a  Manchester  Workhouse  Act  decreed  that  "every  child 
found  wandering  and  begging,  and  which  appeared  to  stand  in  need  of  protec- 
tion or  to  be  deserted  by  its  parents,  and  every  child  of  poor  parents  leading  idle 
and  dissolute  lives,  and  setting  an  example  of  vice  and  idleness,  which  should 
be  under  a  certain  age,  should  be  educated,  employed,  and  brought  up  in  habits 
of  religion  and  industry." 
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men  are  too  shrewd  not  to  perceive  that  the  better  they  are  in- 
structed, the  freer  they  will  be — that  only  the  ignorant  man  can 
be  held  in  slavery. 

The  name  of  civil  liberty  is  frequently  invoked  against  the 
principle  of  compulsory  instruction.  But  the  latter  violates  no 
liberty  but  the  liberty  of  ignorance — a  liberty  which  leads  to  the 
destruction  of  all  true  liberty.  "  A  person  should  be  free  to  do 
as  he  likes  in  his  own  concerns,"  says  Mill ;  "  but  he  ought  not 
to  be  free  to  do  as  he  likes  in  actiug  for  another,  under  the  pretext 

that  the  affairs  of  the  other  are  his  own  affairs It  is  in  the 

case  of  children  that  misapplied  notions  of  liberty  are  a  real 
obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  by  the  State  of  its  duties."  A  law  of 
compulsory  instruction  would  be  no  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  for  it  would  not  concern  him.  It  would  be  simply  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  minors,  like  many  existing  laws.  Such 
a  law  would  not  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  parti- 
cular schools  ;  for  compulsory  instruction  snd  compulsory  schools, 
though  often  confounded,  are  two  very  different  things.  It  would 
not  even  oblige  parents  to  send  then'  children  to  a  public  school 
at  all.  It  would  do  no  more  than  condition  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  some  way,  either  in  public  or  private  schools,  or  at 
home.  Moreover,  such  a  law  would  only  have  reference  to  pri- 
mary instruction.  The  superior  instruction  must  of  course  remain 
voluntary.  It  may  be  objected  that  poorer  parents  might  de- 
mur to  send  their  children  to  schools  to  which  they  object  on  re- 
ligious grounds.  There  is  no  doubt  that  compulsory  education 
in  schools  of  other  denominations  is  likely  to  lead  to  religious 
feuds,  in  which  the  cause  of  education  will  suffer.  The  only  way 
to  remove  all  religious  objections,  and  to  render  compulsory  edu- 
cation universal,  effectual,  and  beneficent,  would  be  to  leave  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  congregation,  and  to  separate  it  altogether 
from  ordinary  school  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Another  objection  to  compulsory  instruction  is,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  a  large  number  of  good  schools  would  secure  general  in- 
struction without  compulsion.  The  first  step  towards  a  general 
national  education  is,  undoubtedly,  to  open  good  schools  every- 
where. But  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  it  is  not  always  through 
want  of  schools  that  children  remain  untaught.  Parents  are  too 
often  themselves  indifferent  to  education ;  or  are  induced,  by  the 
immediate  profit  of  their  children's  labour,  to  keep  them  from 
school.  We  have  in  this  country  a  good  class  of  elementary 
schools  under  certificated  masters ;  but  the  attendance  at  those 
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schools  is  far  below  reasonable  expectation.  It  has  been  stated,  in  an 
excellent  paper  by  Professor  Jack,  of  Owen's  College,  which  appeared 
in  the  "London  Student," that  in  some  localities  where  one  hundred 
school-seats  have  been  provided  by  Government,  fifty-nine  school- 
children have  occupied  them,  and  forty-one  places  remained  empty. 
In  France  also,  where  compulsory  instruction  does  not  prevail, 
although  there  is  State  education,  the  official  reports  show  an 
equal  neglect  of  existing  means  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  On  the  12th  of  December,  1860,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  made  a  full  inquiry  into  the  then  state  of  education. 
Thirty  school-masters  out  of  a  hundred,  in  their  reports,  regarded 
the  cupidity,  avarice,  and  above  all,  the  indifference  of  parents, 
as  the  principal  causes  of  the  backward  condition  of  education 
among  the  people.  In  some  instances,  even  the  Municipal 
Councils  looked  upon  schools  as  of  very  minor  utility.  The 
belief  that  we  have  only  to  open  a  school  to  see  it  filled  with 
pupils,  is  a  chimera. 

Another  objection,  which  is  frequently  made  against  compulsory 
instruction,  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  it  in  this  country. 
I  grant  that  the  carrying  of  it  into  practice  will  at  first  meet 
with  many  difficulties.  But  why  should  it  be  impossible  in  this 
country,  when  it  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  other  coun- 
tries ?  I  know  that  many  would  answer,  that  such  a  measure 
may  be  possible  in  Germany,  but  not  in  free  England.  Bat  this 
objection  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  general  resistance,  on 
the  part  of  English  parents,  to  the  measure,  which  I  by  no  means 
admit.  It  is  true  that  in  Germany  there  is  less  individual  liberty 
than  in  England.  Neither  do  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Portugal — countries  where  compulsory  instruction  exists,  although 
under  a  free  constitutional  government — enjoy  the  same  amount  of 
individual  liberty  and  self-government  as  England.  But  the  same 
cannot  be  alleged  of  the  free  republic  of  Switzerland.  In  Swit- 
zerland compulsory  instruction  exists  side  by  side  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  individual  liberty  and  self-government.  But  I  em- 
phatically deny  that  compulsory  instruction  is,  in  any  way,  an 
encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual.  It  does  not  exist 
in  States  under  arbitrary  government ;  while  it  does  exist,  or  has 
existed,  in  the  freest.  In  the  American  Republic,  there  are  States 
in  which  there  is  no  compulsion  ;  in  others  there  is  indirect,  and 
in  others  again  direct,  compulsion.  Prior  to  February,  1869,  the 
right  of  voting  at  elections  was  denied  to  the  uneducated.  This 
disability  in  regard  to  the  franchise  was,  it  is  true,  abrogated  by 
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Congress  at  the  above  date  for  a  political  object — viz.,  to  enable 
the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  to  vote  in  the  State  elections 
against  the  vanquished  Confederates  ;  but  its  suspension  is  pro- 
bably only  a  temporay  measure.     In  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
compulsory  education  exists  ;  and  of  its  working  and  results,   Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  the  author  of  "  Greater  Britain,"  gives  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  description : — "  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  see  how  compulsion  is  carried  out  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
not  among   enlightenod  Americans,  but  among  the  immigrant 
population  of  the  towns,  whose  ignorance  is  the  ignorance  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales.     I  have  discovered  that  among  those 
immigrants,  as  turbulent  and  unruly  and  unteachable  a  population 
as  any  that  we  have  in  our  Black  Country,  compulsion  works  as 
easily  as  though  they  had  been  accustomed  to  it  all  their  lives.   In 
Boston,  as  in  Prussia,  no  man  is   sent  to  prison,  but  many  are 
threatened  with  prison,  and  the   threatening  is  invariably  suffi- 
cient.    It  is  found  that  when  a  man  is  told,  '  Send  your  child  to 
school,  or  we  send  you  to  prison,'  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
school  gates  are  open  to  him  without  fee,  he  prefers  school  to 
prison."     In  those  States  of  the  Union  where  there  is  no  compul- 
sory education,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  those  who  advocate 
its  enactment  is  greatly  on  the  increase.     At  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  United  States  have,  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, to  contend  with  exceptional  difficulties,  caused  by  the  immense 
immigration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  annually  from  Europe,  as 
well  as  by  the  continual  migration  from  State  to  State.     The  re- 
ported number  of  40,000  vagrant  children  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
notwithstanding  its  excellent  free  common  schools,  falls  greatly 
below  the  200,000  untaught  children  of  London,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  New  Tork  is  the  receptacle  of  the  scum  of  Europe. 
In  France,  compulsory  instruction  was  established  by  separate 
measures  in  the  years  1793  and  1794.     The  enactment  of  1793  was 
accompanied  by  compulsory  schools  and  penalties  against  neglect- 
ful  parents.      In   1794,    wholly   gratuitous   instruction   was   de- 
creed, but  at  the  same  time  the  right   of  education   in   private 
schools,   under  State  control,  was  recognized ;  while,  in  place  of 
making  neglect  of  parents  penal,  public  examinations  were  insti- 
tuted for  such  as  had  not  attended  school,  and  the  illiterate  were 
disqualified  for   discharging   all   public    functions.      Under    the 
Empire,  the  Bestoration,  and  the  Government  of  July,  compulsory 
instruction   did  not  exist ;    but  it  was  revived  again  by  Carnot, 
under  the  Bepublic  of  1848.     Carnot  proposed,  in  case  of  neglect, 
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a  graduated  scale  of  punishments — by  reprimands,  by  publication 
of  the  names  of  negligent  parents  and  guardians,  by  fines,  and  by 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  franchise.  I  commend  the  fact  that 
the  two  French  Republics  were  in  favor  of  compulsory  instruction, 
to  the  attention  of  those  in  this  country  who  are  opposed  to  it  on 
the  ground  of  liberty.  I  remark  further,  that  M.  de  Falloux,  the 
reactionary  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  succeeded  the 
Republican  Carnot  under  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  with- 
drew Carnot's  projected  law  in  January,  1849  ;  and  compulsory 
instruction  has  since  then  remained  in  France  a  disputed  question, 
in  which  the  most  advanced  liberals  are  actually  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  education. 

With  some,  it  is  the  increased  influence  of  the  police  which  ex- 
cites apprehension,  as  likely  to  accompany  a  law  of  compulsory 
education.  It  is  with  this  law  as  with  many  others.  In  one 
country,  the  tax-collector  is  a  policeman,  in  another  a  citizen.  In 
one  country,  compulsion  to  attend  school  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  police  ;  in  another,  it  is  vested  in  the  local  authorities.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  bugbear  of  police  interference  (which,  by  the 
way,  does  not  exist  in  Germany)  would  vanish.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  parents  in  Germany  have  actually  to  be  compelled  to 
provide  instruction  for  their  children.  Thelawofcompulsionis  rarely 
cai-ried  into  effect.  In  all  Prussia  there  were,  in  1863,  only  seven 
convictions  for  breach  of  the  law  of  compulsory  instruction. 
Both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  instruction  is  compulsory  only 
in  name;  in  these  countries  there  is,  in  fact,  no  need  of  compulsion ; 
for  the  whole  population  gladly  make  use  of  the  instruction  pro- 
vided by  the  commune,  aided  by  the  State.  The  result  is,  that  in 
German  States,  where  there  is  no  population  of  foreign  race,  re- 
cruits for  the  army  who  cannot  read  or  write  are  very  rarely  if  ever 
met  with;  whilst  in  France,  where  the  principle  of  compulsion  is 
not  established,  there  are  no  fewer  than  27  per  cent. 

Besides,  the  punishments  assigned  for  refractory  parents  need 
not  be  of  the  same  nature  in  this  as  in  other  countries.  In  most 
countries,  where  compulsory  education  prevails,  these  punish- 
ments consist  in  small  pecuniary  fines  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund,  compulsory  labour  on  public  works,  imprisonment, 
tempoT'ary  loss  of  political  rights,  withdrawal  of  children  from 
the  direction  of  their  parents,  and  placing  the  former  under 
guardians  appointed  by  the  authorities.  Some  of  these  punish- 
ments may  seem  repulsive  to  Englishmen ;  but  surely  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  devise  others  more  in  harmony  with  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  the  nation. 
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As  the  introduction  of  direct  compulsion  would,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  encounter  great  difficulties  in  this  country,  some  re- 
formers propose  a  system  of  indirect  compulsion.  Among  these 
Canon  Norris  recommends  a  scheme  for  making  a  certain  amount 
of  schooling  a  condition  of  employment  for  hire  for  those  below  a 
certain  age.  "  In  recommendation  of  this  system,"  says  Canon 
Norris,  "  three  things  may  be  said:  (1)  it  has  been  tried  and  found 
practicable  in  our  manufacturing  districts  ;  (2)  it  has  there  had 
considerable  effect  in  promoting  education ;  (3)  it  is  capable  of 
indefinite  improvement  and  extension."  But,  in  dealing  with  the 
lowest  stratum  of  the  population,  most  advocates  of  compulsory 
education,  including  Canon  Norris,  would  prefer  compulsory 
education  pure  and  simple,  and  supported  by  rates,  the  State 
standing  in  loco  parentis. 

There  remains  still  one  point  to  be  alluded  to — and  one  which 
is  often  confounded  with  compulsory  education;  viz.,  "gratuitous 
instruction."  Compulsory  and  gratuitous  instruction  are  two  dif- 
ferent things,  which  may  co-exist  or  not.  It  is  true  the  State 
cannot  force  to  defray  the  costs  of  education  one  who  is  destitute 
of  means  ;  such  an  one  therefore,  who  cannot  pay  for  the  instruc- 
\J  tion  of  his  children,  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  it  gratuitously; 
but  every  one  who  is  able  to  pay  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  consequence, 
exempt  from  it,  though  there  are  many,  especially  in  France,  who 
propose  to  make  primary  instruction  free  for  all.  It  is  not  absolute 
gratuity,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion ;  but  rather  limited  gratuity  and  cheap  instruction.  Mr.  J. 
S.  Mill  says  : — "  If  the  Government  would  make  up  its  mind  to 
require  for  every  child  a  good  instruction,  it  might  save  itself 
the  trouble  of  providing  one.  It  might  leave  to  parents  to 
obtain  the  education  where  and  how  they  pleased,  and  content 
itself  with  helping  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  children,  and  defraying  the  entire  school  expenses  of  those 
who  have  no  one  else  to  pay  for  them."  Poverty  keeps  a  large 
number  of  children  from  school.  Besides  means  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  instruction,  they  are  in  want  of  decent  clothes,  of  food, 
or  their  parents  cannot  dispense  with  their  aid.  To  overcome 
these  difficulties  in  some  degree,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  re- 
commended, in  his  admirable  speech  at  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  League,  that  voluntaryism  should 
direct  its  efforts  to  help  in  feeding  and  clothing  the  children  of 
the  poor,  who  are  willing  to  send  them  to  school.  I  should  even 
be  inclined  to  go  still  further,  and  recommend  that  funds  be  raised 
by  the  State  and  the  Parish  conjointly,  in  addition  to  voluntary 
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contributions,  out  of  which  small  pecuniary  compensation  might  be 
granted  to  those  poor  parents  who,  by  sending  their  children 
to  school,  are  deprived  of  part  of  their  scanty  income.  This 
course  has  been  adopted  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  In  this  way, 
voluntaryism  would  have  a  wide  and  useful  field  for  philanthropic 
action ;  and  there  would  not  then  be  compulsory  education  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Pf.  A.  Bruce,  late  Yice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  Education,  aud  a  great  authority  ou  questions  of 
national  education,  made,  at  the  Education  Conference  held  at 
Manchester  two  years  ago,  the  following  startling  statement : — 
"  He  would  undertake  to  say  that  if  they  fixed  upon  any  particular 
time,  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  that  ought  to  be  at  school, 
were  not  at  school."  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  who  af- 
firmed, at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  League  at 
Birmingham,  that  he  had  ascertained  from  Dr.  Farr,  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General's Office,  that  in  England  and  "Wales  there  were 
4,500,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen.  Of 
these,  1,200,000  were  at  schools  under  government  inspection; 
and,  making  the  liberal  allowance  of  1,500,000  as  probably  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  other  ways,  there  remained  nearly  2,000,000 
children  who  were  entirely  without  education.  The  Manchester 
Education  Aid  Society  ascertained,  by  actual  house  to  house 
inquiry,  that  of  100,000  children  in  that  city,  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  twelve,  only  55,000  were  on  the  books  of  the  public 
elementary  schools ;  and  that,  of  this  number,  the  actual  average 
attendance  was  only  38,000.  In  Birmingham,  out  of  35,018 
children  enquired  after  by  the  agents  of  the  Society,  only  15,490 
were  at  school.  In  certain  other  large  towns  less  exact  inquiries 
have  given  nearly  equivalent  results.  In  London,  no  such  in- 
quiries have  been  instituted;  and  it  is  often  assumed  that  the 
state  of  things  is  better  here  than  in  the  provinces.  But  Mr. 
Bruce  stated,  not  long  since  (basing  the  statement  on  a  report  of 
the  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education),  that  there  are  in  the 
metropolis  from  150,000  to  200,000  children,  who  are  growing  up 
without  any  education  whatever. 

These  statistics  give  us  a  fair  notion  of  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  lower  orders.  Let  us  compare  educational  with  social 
statistics.  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  M.P.,  has  estimated  that  out  of 
the  21,000,000  in  England  and  Wales,  there  are  four  millions  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  population.  This  is  made  up  of  "  about 
one  million  of  paupers ;    about  hah0  a  million  of  the  loose  and 
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dangerous  class;  another  million  always  on  the  verge  of  pauper- 
ism from  scarcity  of  employment  and  ignorance;  the  remaining 
million  probably  composed  of  the  class  of  irregular  workers 
who  are  dependent  upon  seasons  for  chances  of  employment,  and 
who  have  neither  earnings  nor  savings  sufficient  to  pay  for  whole- 
some food  or  decent  dwellings."  "  There  is  a  second  class  of 
four  millions — our  poorer  paid  working  classes,  unskilled  workers, 
handicraftsmen  and  agricultural  labourers — who  strive  to  live 
decently,  and  many  of  whom  do  struggle  to  obtain  some  scraps 
of  education  for  their  children,  either  through  charity  schools,  or 
by  means  of  the  Factory  Acts."  These  two  classes  give  about 
eight  millions  out  of  twenty-one,  almost  without  any  education, 
and  the  large  majority  utterly  indifferent  to  it.  Such  a  percent- 
age of  ignorance  and  vice  may  become  a  very  dangerous  element 
in  critical  times,  and  may  threaten  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  ;  and  moved  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  his 
country,  Mr.  Forster  said  at  Bradford  (Jan.  17,  1870) :  "  I  call 
upon  the  people  of  England  to  aid  the  Government  to  pass  such  a 
law  as,  so  far  as  law  can,  shall  without  delay  ensure  that  the 
neglect  of  English  children  shall  no  longer  undermine  England's 
prosperity,  and  endanger  England's  welfare." 


STATE  INSTRUCTION. 

The  State  controls  and  directs  many  matters  of  general  concern. 
It  provides  for  the  security  of  the  nation  by  disposing  of  its  means 
of  defence  ;  it  guards  the  public  health  by  sanitary  enactments ;  it 
is  the  agent  of  public  intercourse  by  managing  the  general  post  and 
the  telegraph  system,  and  in  many  countries  the  railroads.  Now 
the  education  of  the  people  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  national  concerns,  and  must,  by  its  very  nature,  be 
within  the  province  of  State  control  and  interference.  The  main 
object  of  the  civilized  free  State  is  to  guard,  to  promote,  and  to 
assist  liberty  in  general,  and  therefore  also  liberty  of  instruction. 
But  the  principle  of  liberty  of  instruction  does  not  absolve  the  State 
from  the  responsibility  of  taking  part  in  it.  To  teach,  and  to  li- 
cence to  teach,  to  control  free  instruction  without  directing,  re- 
stricting, or  impeding  it,  are  principles  which  do  not  exclude  or 
contradict  one  another.     The  State  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to 
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control,  to  interfere  in,  and  also  to  conduct  instruction,  provided 
it  respect  liberty  of  teaching,  and  allow  free  competition. 

There  is  a  solidarity  between  the  right  of  providing  for  in- 
struction possessed  by  the  State,  the  obligation  of  parishes  to 
establish  schools,  and  the  obligation  of  parents  on  their  part  to 
see  that  their  children  are  instructed.  In  prescribing  or  in  pro- 
viding for  instruction,  the  action  of  the  State  depends  upon  two 
principles:  (1)  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  to  receive  elementary  in- 
struction, and  (2)  that  all  have  an  interest  that  the  instruction  be 
participated  in  by  all. 

Closely  connected  with  the  right  of  the  State  to  provide  for  in- 
struction is  the  duty  to  do  so.  This  duty  becomes  especially  ap- 
parent in  countries  where  education  has  been  neglected.  And  in 
such  cases  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who  otherwise  is  opposed  to  it,  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  State  instruction.  He  says :— "  Unless,  indeed,  when 
society  in  general  is  in  so  backward  a  state  that  it  could  not  or 
would  not  provide  for  itself  any  proper  institutions  of  education, 
unless  the  government  undertook  the  task :  then,  indeed,  the 
government  may  take  upon  itself  the  business  of  schools  and 
universities."  Other  philosophers  besides  Mill  affirm  that,  where 
no  means  are  forthcoming  for  the  instruction  of  the  young, 
duty  and  necessity  alike  demand  that  the  State  shall  provide  for 
the  want. 

Is  State  instruction  not  a  necessity  ?  In  Germany  and  in  France 
the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution  had  swept  away  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  ancient  educational  foundations.  Both  in  France  and 
in  Germany  public  institutions  are  born  of  the  State.  Withdraw, 
in  these  countries,  State  instruction,  and  abandon  it  to  private 
enterprise,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Private  industry  would 
not  find  the  calling  of  teacher  a  remunerative  one ;  it  would  not 
establish  an  adequate  number  of  schools ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
normal  training  institutions,  the  educator  and  education  would 
gradually  sink.  In  England,  where  numerous  endowments  and 
foundations  have  withstood  the  storms  of  time,  where  private  zeal 
in  public  affairs  is  more  active  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
where  self-government  and  self-help  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
people — in  England  even  primary  instruction  had  been  neglected 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  State  was  compelled  to  set  aside  its 
non-interference  principle,  and  come  to  the  rescue.  If  private 
enterprise  could  be  safely  relied  upon,  how  is  it  that  in  France, 
with  an  inadequate  primary  State  instruction,  there  are  scarcely 
less  than  a  million  of  children  without  instruction  ?     In  England 
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and  Wales,  -with  half  the  population  of  France,  according  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Professor  Rogers,  there  are  about  two  mil- 
lions of  children  without  instruction.  Can  it  be  said  that  in 
England  private  enterprise,  or  voluntaryism,  has  effected  its 
object  ? 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Church  would  do  this  work 
better  than  the  State;  and  the  clergy,  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  are  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  State  education. 
But  what  had  the  Church  done  in  this  country  for  primary  in- 
struction before  the  State  gave  its  support  ?  What  has  it  done 
in  Italy  and  Spain,  with  all  its  powerful  organization,  its  wealth, 
and  its  zeal  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  where  the  State  has  now  the  instruction  in  its  hands, 
the  Church  would  step  into  the  place  of  the  State  to-niorrow,  were 
the  State  instruction  to  be  done  away  with.  But  what  the  result 
of  such  transfer  would  be,  the  present  state  of  education  in  Italy 
and  Spain  indicates. 

The  answer,  therefore,  to  the  above  question  is,  that  State  in- 
struction must  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  every  country,  even 
the  freest  and  most  civilized. 

But  as  a  rule,  State  instruction  should  only  co-exist  with  liberty 
of  teaching.  State  instruction  pure  and  simple,  unaccompanied  by 
liberty  of  teaching,  is  likely,  even  in  free  States,  to  become  a  dan- 
gerous engine  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers  ;  while  under 
despotic  governments,  and  in  the  case  of  subject  nationalities,  it 
becomes  the  instrument  of  the  most  intolerable  oppression.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  where  one  people  endeavours  to  denationalize 
another,  as  Russia  is  at  present  striving  to  do  with  unhappy  Poland, 
where  Russian  schools  and  the  Russian  language  only  are  per- 
mitted in  all  schools  and  universities.  Or,  as  the  Danes  strove  to 
bring  about  in  Schleswig,  where  in  German  villages  the  German 
schoolmasters  were  expelled  and  Danes  put  in  their  places,  who 
introduced  the  Danish  language  by  force,  and  where  even  German 
private  families  were  not  permitted  to  engage  German  tutors  for 
their  own  children.  Both  in  Poland  and  in  Schleswig  the  most 
sacred  right  of  parents,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  their  own 
mother  tongue,  their  own  ideas  and  sympathies,  was  violated. 

I  have  said  at  the  outset  of  this  Chapter,  that  to  guard,  to  pro- 
mote, and  to  assist  liberty,  is  the  object  of  a  civilized  State.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  liberty  of  instruction.  But  it  is  with  the  question 
of  education  as  with  many  other  pohtical  questions,  which  a 
statesman  cannot  carry  out  rigorously  according  to  certain  fixed 
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principles,  but  which  must  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  expe- 
diency ;  as  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  universal  suffrage, 
the  ballot,  free  trade,  and  many  other  questions.  Now,  there  may 
be  cases  where  it  is  expedient,  even  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  to 
suppress  for  a  time  liberty  of  teaching,  and  to  enforce  a  general 
and  exclusively  State  instruction.  This,  for  instance,  will  be  the 
case  in  countries  which  have  just  been  delivered  from  a  long  op- 
pression either  by  a  despot  or  by  castes,  or  by  subjection  to  foreign 
rule ;  and  where  the  permanence  of  the  newly  won  liberty  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  better  instructed  rising  generation.  It 
was  by  an  exclusive,  general,  and  compulsory  State  instruction 
in  obligatory  State  schools,  that  the  German  philosopher  Fichte 
proposed  to  regenerate  Germany,  which,  ever  since  the  fatal  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  had  been  degraded  from  its  position  among  nations, 
divested  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  oftentimes  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  foreigner  by  its  own  rulers.  And  although  Fichte's 
contemporary  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  was  theoretically  right 
when  he  advocated  liberty  of  instruction,  Fichte  also,  on  his  part, 
was  right,  who  viewed  the  question  from  the  stand-point  of  expe- 
diency. Aud  after-years  justified  the  views  of  Fichte,  although 
they  did  not  see  all  his  proposals  carried  into  practice. 

Objections  to  State  Instruction. 

A  great  many  objections  are,  and  have  been,  made  by  eminent 
statesmen  and  philosophers,  to  State  instruction.  Some  of  these 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  said  that  State  instruction  is 
opposed  to  liberty.  But  how  can  State  instruction  be  opposed  to 
liberty,  if  it  co-exists  with  liberty  in  general,  and  with  liberty  of 
teaching  in  particular?  In  all  free  countries,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  above  mentioned,  State  instruction 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  liberty  of  instruction. 

(2.)  Many  philosophers,  among  whom  I  may  mention  "Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  are  opposed  to  State  in- 
struction, on  the  ground  that,  by  favouring  a  certain  determinate 
form  of  development,  it  has  a  tendency  to  hinder  individual  moral 
and  intellectual  development ;  that  by  prematurely  moulding  the 
character  of  the  citizen,  it  will  stifle  the  vital  energies  of  a  country, 
leading  to  stagnation,  to  soulless  uniformity,  and  an  intellectual 
communism.  These  objections  are  all  directed  against  an  exclusive 
and  general  State  instruction,  and  so  far  have  great  force.     But 
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they  do  not  hold  when  applied  to  the  case  of  countries  where,  side 
by  side  with  State  schools,  there  are  found  endowed  schools, 
and  corporation  schools,  together  with  proprietary  and  pri- 
vate schools.  In  such  cases  I  cannot  see  how  State  instruction 
would  operate  otherwise  than  to  impart  a  new  impetus  to  the 
independent  schools,  which  would  again  react  on  the  former; 
and  thus  a  wholesome  emulation  be  called  forth.  The  dangers  of 
a  monopoly  of  education  vanish  in  the  presence  of  liberty  of  in- 
struction. 

(3.)  Again,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  State  schools  would  soon 
force  all  private  schools  out  of  the  field,  and  thus  gradually 
create  the  dreaded  monopoly.  Public  instruction  would  soon  be 
without  the  leaven  of  emulation,  and  become,  like  food  without 
competition,  bad  and  dear.  The  fear,  that  State  instruction  would 
extinguish  private  instruction,  is,  I  think,  unfounded.  It  might 
indeed  shut  up  the  bad  schools,  but  would  hardly  affect  injuriously 
the  good.  Both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  private  schools  are 
greatly  on  the  increase,  side  by  side  with  the  old  established  and 
well  organised  State  schools ;  and  in  Paris  the  lycees  have  not 
effected  the  closing  of  those  excellent  and  flourishing  private  in- 
stitutions, Sainte-Barbe,  Rollin,  Stanislas,  and  Juilly.  Where  such 
open  competition  between  State  and  private  schools  exists,  both 
classes  of  schools  will  be  stimulated  to  excel,  and  a  mutual  bene- 
ficial interaction  will  be  produced,  which  cannot  but  raise  the 
character  of  both  public  and  private  teachers  and  schools. 
Thus,  the  State  would  not,  I  venture  to  believe,  take  up  the 
ground  already  diligently  worked  by  private  industry  ;  it  would 
occupy,  for  the  most  part,  such  positions  only  as  had  been  already, 
from  whatever  cause,  abandoned  by  the  latter. 

(4.)  Another  objection  that  has  been  urged  is  the  undue  political 
influence  a  State  might  bring  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  against  the  will  of  the  parents.  Here  I  must  again  reply, 
that  if  State  instruction  has  its  rivals  in  private  and  endowed 
schools,  it  would  be  free  to  every  one  to  choose  which  of  the  two 
he  preferred.  But  some  may  say  that,  with  compulsory  and  State 
instruction,  poor  parents  may  be  forced,  against  their  will,  to  send 
their  children  to  the  State  schools.  I  will,  therefore,  shortly 
examine  the  question,  whether  a  Government  would  really  be  able 
in  primary  schools  to  exert  such  undue  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  young.  In  my  opinion,  the  influence  that  could  be  exerted  on 
children  learning  simply  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
living  at  home  under  the  eye  of  their  parents,  could  not  be  great. 


The  education  of  character  is  effected  at  home,  and  not  at  school. 
Was  Napoleon  I.  kept  on  his  throne  by  that  famous  catechism  of 
the  First  Empire,  in  which  the  duties  towards  "  our  Emperor 
Napoleon"  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  ?  A  very  little  school 
experience  -will  show  that  schoolmasters,  as  a  rule,  rarely  concern 
themselves  with  matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  particular 
business.  French  and  toman  primary  schoolmasters  are  noto- 
riously, as  a  body,  in  favour  of  liberal  principles ;  because  they 
know  that,  under  a  liberal  government,  their  position  will  be  more 
independent  and  better  ;  and  they  form  a  liberal  opposition  to  the, 
in  many  cases,  retrograde  clergy.  Greater  by  far  than  in  State 
schools  (which  are  under  the  public  eye)  is  the  frequently  undue 
influence  brought  to  bear  in  private  schools,  especially  those 
attached  to  certain  religious  bodies,  which  use  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  religious  propaganda. 

It  is  rather  in  higher  class  boarding  schools  that  an  irrespon- 
sible government  might  exert  an  undue  political  influence,  through 
a  subservient  class  of  teachers.  In  France,  where  the  hjcces  are 
for  the  most  part  boarding  schools,  this  influence  has,  indeed, 
been  sometimes  matter  of  complaint.  But  recent  events  have 
shown  that,  even  under  the  military  rule  of  the  lycee,  and 
the  still  stricter  discipline  of  the  ecole  poh/techmgue,  the  French 
youth  have  preserved,  in  a  high  degree,  a  spirit  of  independence, 
nay  even  of  resistance  to  government  influence.  In  Germany 
both  primary  and  secondary,  as  well  as  the  highest  class  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  as  universities  and  polytechnic  schools,  are  not 
in  general  boarding  establishments ;  the  students  either  residing 
at  home  or  with  friends,  or  boarding  with  respectable  families, 
of  whom  a  register  is  kept  by  the  school  authorities,  for  selection 
from  by  the  parents.  Government  has,  therefore,  far  less  influence 
in  these  schools  than  it  has  in  the  hjcees. 

I  am,  therefore,  convinced  that,  if  the  State  schools  arc  day 
schools  only,*  and  the  pupils  live  either  at  home  or  in  respectable 

*  All  educators  agree  in  this,  that  the  best,  most  natural,  and  most  per- 
manent education  can  only  be  j_iven  in  the  bosom  of  a  well-regulated  family. 
Cicero  (L)e  » »fficiis  i.  17)  says: — "'Prima  societas  in  conjugio  est,  proxima  in 
liberis,  deinde  una  domus.  communia  omnia.  Id  autem  c  st  principium  urbis  et 
quasi  seminai ium  reipublicae."  Pestalozzi  was  altogether  opposed  to  young 
children  being  sent  to  school,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  first  steps  in  educa- 
tion .-hould  be  left  to  the  mother,  .\iany  educators  have  declared  that  complete 
and  early  separation  of  children  from  their  parents  necessarily  tended  to  disor- 
ganize the  family. 

"  Of  late  years,  the  age  at  which  boys  are  mostly  sent  to  the  great  public 
schools  has  advanced  from  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen.     I  think  this  is  a  gain 

what  we  stand  urgently  in  need  of  is  good,  day  schools  fir  the  younger  buys 

of  all  clusses." — Quick,  Educational  Reformers,  p.  72. 
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families,  undue  State  influence  in  a  free  country  like  this,  with 
a  Government  responsible  to  Parliament,  need  excite  not  the 
slightest  apprehension.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  in  free 
States  there  is  far  less  undue  influence  exercised  in  State  schools — 
which  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  house  of  glass — than  in  any  other  class 
of  schools. 

(5.)  The  strongest  objections  that  have  been  made  in  this  country 
to  State  instruction  are  directed  against  the  dangers  of  religious 
pressure  on  the  part  of  the  State.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  coun- 
tries where  State  instruction  exists,  there  have  been  cases  of  the 
exercise  of  undue  religious  influence  in  State  schools.  In  Prussia, 
for  example,  the  religious  influence,  brought  to  bear  at  present  on 
primary  State  schools,  has  excited  the  most  energetic  protests  and 
opposition,  both  on  the  part  of  primary  teachers  and  of  the  public. 
But  this  opposition,  which  is  sure  eventually  to  remove  the  evil, 
shows  that  in  a  State  where  there  is  a  powerful  public  opinion  such 
abuses  in  State  schools,  if  they  exist  at  all,  can  only  be  of  short 
duration.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  undue  reli- 
gious influence  in  Prussia  only  exists  in  primary  schools,  which 
are  denominational,  and  not  in  secondary  and  professional  schools, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  entirely  un  sectarian.  In  the  State  of  Baden, 
also,  a  religious  feud  is  being  carried  on  in  the  only  denominational 
schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy — viz.,  the  primary  schools.  But  there 
the  government,  together  with  the  greater  and  more  enlightened 
part  of  the  population,  is  contending  for  unsectarian  primary  in- 
struction, against  tbe  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  press  for  de- 
nominational schools.  In  Switzerland,  too,  in  the  Protestant 
Canton  of  Berne,  a  similar  war  is  being  waged  between  the  State 
and  the  Protestant  clergy ;  and  the  Grand  Council  of  that  Canton 
has  been  discussing  a  new  law  on  primary  schools,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  future  superintendence  of  schools  is  to  be  vested  in  a 
Special  Commission,  in  conjunction  with  the  Communal  Council, 
and  thus  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church.  In  France, 
the  long-standing  contest  between  the  University — i.  e.,  the  State — 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  has  been  carried  on  with  the  same 
object.  In  all  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Prussia,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  State  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  champion 
of  non-denominational  instruction,  absolved  from  religious  influ- 
ence. Such  undue  religious  influence  can,  therefore,  not  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  State  instruction.  Such  a  reproach  would  be  as 
well  founded  as  if,  for  example,  the  Russians  were  to  take  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  Napoleon  as  a  pattern,  and  base  upon  it 
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views  unfavourable  to  all  constitutional  government.  Is  it  possible 
that  in  England,  with  her  Parliament  and  free  press,  a  Minister 
of  Education  could  do  what  an  exceptional  mediaeval  school  despot 
is  at  present  attempting  in  Prussia  ?  "Would  not  the  people  be  in 
a  position  more  easily  to  remedy  such  abuses  in  State  schools  than 
in  Congregational  and  especially  in  Endowed  schools,  where  an 
absolute  head  master,  most  frequently  a  clergyman,  could  mould 
without  appeal  the  religious  character  of  his  school  ?  But  there  is 
a  method  of  preventing  even  the  remotest  possibility  of  undue 
religious  influence  in  State  schools ;  namely,  by  eliminating  re- 
ligious instruction  altogether  from  the  programme  of  the  school. 
If  the  German  primary  schools  left  religious  instruction  in  the 
hands  of  the  parents  and  the  clergymen  of  each  denomination,  to 
be  given  at  special  hours  and  at  places  altogether  apart  from  the 
school,  religious  strife  would  be  impossible,  and  the  State  would 
be  a  gainer  in  two  regards  :  it  would  not  require  special  denomi- 
national training  schools  for  teachers ;  and  from  the  concentration 
of  means  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  denominational  State 
schools,  a  better  class  of  schools  would  result. 

(6.)  A  further  objection,  which  has  been  made  by  some  eminent 
Frenchmen,  is  that  State  teachers  do  not  belong  to  the  people,  but 
to  the  Government ;  that  they  are  under  the  political  sway  of  the 
latter,  which  has  the  power  of  arbitrarily  dismissing  them  from 
their  employment.  But  this  objection  does  not  militate  against 
State  instruction.  It  only  proves  the  danger  of  a  despotic  and 
centralized,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  strong  government. 
The  same  objection  would  apply,  not  to  teachers  only,  but  to  all 
State  functionaries  whatever,  who  are  free  agents  in  free  coun- 
tries,  but  little  better  than  slaves  in  countries  under  despotic  rule. 
Are  the  Civil  servants  in  England  in  a  state  of  political  bondage  ? 
Is  there  no  parliament,  no  public  press,  to  watch  over  their  free- 
dom? Why  should  the  English  State  teacher  be  less  free  than 
other  Civil  servants  ?  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  England 
State  teachers  would  be  more  independent  than  other  Civil  ser- 
vants  ;  for  a  good  teacher  might  retire  at  any  time  from  the  service 
of  the  State,  and  set  up  for  himself  as  a  private  teacher  ;  whereas, 
the  great  majority  of  those  employed  in  the  Civil  service  would 
find  themselves,  in  case  they  withdrew  from  it,  very  much  like 
fish  out  of  water.  Liberty  of  teaching  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the  teacher.  But  I  go  stdl  further, 
and  venture  to  say,  that  a  State  teacher  would  be  far  more  inde- 
pendent than  woidd  an  assistant-master  in  an  endowed  or  private 
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school,  where  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the 
principal,  and  where  not  political  only,  but  also  religious,  pressure 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  and  where  despotic  principals, 
committees,  or  governors,  have  it  in  their  power  to  exercise  an 
influence  more  arbitrary  than  a  responsible  Government  could 
venture  to  employ.  The  only  one  who  would  find  himself  less 
independent  in  a  State  school  than  in  an  endowed  or  private 
schoo1,  would  be  the  principal. 

But,  although  I  consider  State  teachers  in  a  free  country  to 
have  a  larger  share  of  independent  action  than  those  teachers  who 
have  to  adapt  themselves  to  committees  or  to  a  private  school 
principal,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  impossible  that 
a  Government,  even  in  a  free  country,  can  exercise  a  certain 
amount  of  undue  influence  ;  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that 
some  safeguard  ought  to  be  devised  against  such  a  contingency. 
I  should  think  that  such  a  danger  might  be  avoided  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  well-organised  corporation  of  examined  teachers,  forming 
a  Collegium,  with  a  charter  and  corporate  rights,  like  university 
graduates  and  the  members  of  medical  colleges  and  law  courts ; 
such  a  body  to  have  some  voice  in  all  questions  of  general  instruc- 
tion, and  to  be  represented  in  the  Council  of  Education  and  in 
Parliament.  An  organisation  of  this  kind  would  ensure  the 
independence  of  the  teacher;  and  no  Council  would  ever  dare 
dismiss  one  from  his  post  on  account  of  his  religious  or  political 
opinions  or  acts. 

(7.)  A  further  objection  to  State  instruction  is,  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  too  constantly  to  one  fix<  d  plan  of  studies,  often 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion ;  as  for  instance  to  classical,  to  the 
exclusion  of  scientific,  studies.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  have 
been,  in  France  and  in  Germany,  long  and  fierce  contests  between 
the  so-called  "  Humanists"  and  "  Realists."  In  France,  a  Com- 
mission of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reported,  as  early  as  1833,  on 
the  defects  of  an  exclusively  classical  instruction  in  Colleges.  The 
same  complaints  were  repeated  under  the  second  Republic ;  and, 
though  more  has  been  done  since,  especially  for  modern  languages, 
the  same  question  is  still  frequently  the  subject  of  unavailing 
remonstrances.  In  Germany,  the  advocates  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  secondary  schools  have  been  more  successful  than  in 
France,  and  a  number  of  "Real"  (or  Science)  schools  have  been 
established.  Classical  instruction,  however,  is  still  predominant 
in  both  countries  ;  and  in  Germany,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  mis- 
take  has  been  committed  in  separating   classical  from   scientific 
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instruction  in  different  schools.  Parents  who  wish  to  give  their 
children  what  I  may  term  a  more  modern  education  (/.  e.  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  in  modern  languages,  but  without  excluding 
the  ancient  languages),  are  consequently  often  obliged  to  with- 
draw them  from  State  colleges,  and  to  send  them  to  private 
schools,  in  which  the  instruction  is  better  adapted  to  modern 
social  requirements.  But  this  important  question  of  classical 
and  scientific  instruction,  upon  which  I  cannot  enter  here,  has  not 
arrived  at  a  more  satisfactory  solution  in  countries  where  State 
instruction  does  not  exist,  and  the  vis  mertioB  in  this  matter  cannot 
be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  that  system.  Have  educational  reforms, 
including  the  introduction  of  more  modern  subjects  of  instruction, 
such  as  the  natural  sciences,  been  more  readily  undertaken  in 
countries  without  State  instruction  ?  Have  the  endowed  and 
private  schools  of  England  been  found  more  ready  to  introduce 
new  subjects,  and  to  limit  the  antiquated  "classical"  curriculum, 
than  the  State  schools  of  tlie  Continent  ?  Certainly  not ;  rather 
the  contrary.  The  German  State  schools  took  the  lead  long  ago 
in  this  direction ;  and  the  majority  of  English  endowed  and  private 
schools  are  still,  at  the  present  day,  entirely  without  scientific  in- 
struction. 

(8.)  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  rigid  governmental 
mechanism,  and  the  uniformity  of  State  instruction.  The  precise 
governmental  mechanism  of  French  instruction,  whereby  the  Mi- 
nister of  Education  can  tell,  whenever  he  pulls  out  his  watch, 
what  is  being  taught  at  that  very  moment  in  every  school  in 
France,  is,  however,  no  necessary  accompaniment  of  State  educa- 
tion ;  but  is  rather  the  result  of  an  exaggerated  centralisation, 
instituted  by  the  first  Napoleon,  who,  in  his  desire  to  overlook 
and  control  the  minutest  affairs  of  the  nation,  regarded  the  State 
as  a  vast  machine — with  himself  as  the  engineer.  Now,  in  Germany, 
self-government  in  schools  prevails  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and 
the  danger  of  centralisation  of  instruction  inthehands  of  a  fewis  neu- 
tralized in  part  by  the  political  division  of  Germany  into  a  number 
of  separate  States,  and  by  the  influences  of  a  large  amount  of  local 
self-government.  Moreover,  it  is  kept  in  check,  not  only  by  official, 
but  also  by  voluntary,  conferences  of  teachers  ;  the  former  being 
convened  by  the  government  itself,  in  which  also  provision  is 
made  for  submitting  to  the  government  proposals  for  reforms  &c. 
in  education.  In  addition  to  these  conferences,  numerous  peda- 
gogical periodicals  keep  watch  over  the  interests  of  education.  In 
Germany  the  same  division  into  parties  is  found  in  the  educational 
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as  in  the  political  world; — we  have  a  Conservative,  a  Juste-milieu, 
and  a  Radical  party.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  parties, 
debated  pro  and  con  in  assemblies  and  periodicals,  chiefly  concern 
the  nature  and  status  of  the  school,  the  plan  of  studies,  and  the 
character  of  the  teacher.  With  regard  to  the  schools,  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  secondary  "Classical"  schools  to  the  Scientific,  or 
"  Real,"  schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Universities  on  the 
other,  as  also  of  the  classification  of  gymnasia  into  "  higher"  and 
"  lower,"  have  been  over  and  over  again  discussed.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  plan  of  studies,  "  scientific  instruction"  and 
"classical  instruction"  were  the  watch -words  of  one  or  the 
other  party.  Then  the  questions  of  the  number  of  subjects  of 
instruction,  of  the  successive  or  simultaneous  treatment  of 
certain  subjects,  of  obligatory  and  optional  subjects,  whether 
Latin  or  Greek  is  to  have  the  precedence,  have  been  vigorously 
debated.  With  regard  to  the  teachers,  the  questions  of  training 
and  examination,  the  general  character  of  the  scholastic  profes- 
sion, clerical  or  lay  teachers,  the  privileges  and  salary  of  the 
teacher,  &c,  have  been  frequently  under  discussion.  The  frequent 
agitation  of  such  questions  as  the  above,  of  great  importance  in  a 
pedagogicalpointof  view,  and  still  debated  in  scholastic  meetings  and 
periodicals,  indicates  no  small  amount  of  vitality,  activity,  variety, 
and  independence,  among  the  body  of  German  State  teachers.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that,  notwithstanding  these  tokens 
of  wide-spread  activity  and  zeal,  the  lessening  of  centralisation 
and  uniformity  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  France,  is  still  a  desi- 
deratum. But  uniformity  is  assuredly  no  special  characteristic  of 
State  instruction,  and  might  be  entirely  avoided  by  a  wise  organi- 
sation. 

Besides  the  uniformity  in  the  scheme  of  instruction,  the  want 
of  variety  in  the  school-books  has  also  been  alleged  as  one  of 
the  defects  of  State  education.  It  is  true  that  in  France  and 
Germany  the  variety  of  school-books  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in 
this  country;  but  is  not  this  multiplicity  a  very  questionable 
advantage  ?  In  this  country  the  number  of  school-books  is  legion. 
Teachers  publish  special  school-books  for  their  own  classes  or 
schools,  frequently  by  way  of  advertisement.  Many  of  these  are 
excellent  of  their  kind,  but  the  vast  majority  are  worthless ;  and 
the  want  of  system,  of  unity  and  harmony  of  plan,  which  we  see 
prevailing  in  English  schools,  we  see  reflected  and  exaggerated  in 
the  school-books.  But  there  is,  in  reality,  no  "  dead  level"  of  uni- 
formity in  French  and  German  school-books.      Any  teacher  may 
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publish  a  book,  and  there  is  even  a  large  amount  of  variety  in  this 
class  of  literature.  The  school-books,  as  a  rule,  are  excellent  in  both 
countries ;  because,  before  they  can  be  used  in  the  State  schools, 
they  must  first  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  Education  ;  and  there 
are  always  new  and  improved  systems  succeeding  one  another.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  teacher  finds  ready  to  his  hand,  for  every 
subject  of  instruction,  some  first-class  standard  work.  Moreover, 
many  of  these  standard  works  are  constructed  on  similar  methods; 
an  important  consideration  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view.  It 
is  expedient,  for  example,  that  instruction  in  different  languages 
should  be  conducted  on  a  uniform  plan.  Grammars  by  different 
authors,  and  based  on  different  systems,  are  frequently  used  con- 
currently in  the  same  school ;  and  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  master 
as  many  grammatical  systems  as  they  learn  languages.  It  hap- 
pens also,  in  not  a  few  cases,  that,  even  for  the  same  language, 
different  grammatical  systems  are  used  in  the  classes  of  the  same 
school.  Now,  this  cannot  but  be  a  very  great  obstacle  to  pro- 
gress ;  for  only  the  most  talented  pupils  can  be  expected  to  pos- 
sess sufficient  energy  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  different 
grammatical  methods.  Thus  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  is, 
in  many  cases,  an  advantage ;  and  in  German  schools  there  are 
found  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  grammars,  by  eminent 
authors,  all  based  upon  the  excellent  system  of  Becker's  German 
Grammar,  on  which,  also,  several  English  grammars,  by  eminent 
English  scholars,  have  been  based. 

The  only  valid  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the  school- 
books  in  certain  countries  where  State  schools  exist,  is,  that  books 
of  a  particular  political  or  religious  character  may  be  introduced 
by  a  Council  of  Education.  This  has,  indeed,  been  the  subject  of 
complaint  in  certain  primary  schools  in  Germany.  But  is  not  the 
same  abuse  possible  in  private  schools  ?  Is  it  not  still  more  pre- 
valent in  monastic  schools  ?  Is  not,  in  Oxford,  a  religious  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  State  school  ?  Such  an  abuse  in  State  schools 
would  be  of  short  duration  in  any  free  country.  It  would  never 
be  tolerated  in  England,  where  parliament,  press,  and  people 
watch,  with  the  eyes  of  Argus,  against  possible  encroachments  of  the 
ruling  powers.  If,  in  State  schools,  the  right  of  choosing  school- 
books  from  amongst  a  list  of  works  approved  by  the  Council,  be 
granted  to  the  "  collegium  professorum"  of  each  separate  school, 
and  be  not  forced  upon  them  by  an  educational  centre,  all  danger 
of  a  too  rigid  uniformity  would  be  avoided. 
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1  think  I   have    said   sufficient   to   show   that    the  threatened 

danger  of  a  rigid  uniformity  in  State  schools  does  not  exist,  or  is, 
at  all  events,  not  greater  than  the  dangers  of  too  great  diversity 
and  want  of  unity.  Uniformity,  moreover,  may  exist  even  where 
there  is  no  State  instruction  whatever.  It  may  be  produced,  for 
example,  by  a  uniform  and  stereotyped  scheme  of  examination, 
which  brings  in  its  train  an  equally  uniform  and  stereotyped  edu- 
cation. A  wise  organisation  of  national  education  under  a  central 
board  of  direction,  with  a  large  share  of  self-government  in 
individual  schools,  while  it  secures  unity,  the  leading  principle 
in  a  good  State  instruction,  does  not  necessarily  imply  uni- 
formity. 

(9.)  Before  concluding  my  examination  of  the  objections  urged 
against  State  instruction,  I  may  allude  to  one  which  is  some- 
times brought  against  it  by  French  and  German  educators;  viz. 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  teachers  in  proportion  to  the 
pupils.  And  this  defect  does  really  exist,  chiefly  in  large  centres 
of  population.  The  consequences  of  this  disproportion  between 
teachers  and  taught  are  unmanageably  large  classes,  and  the 
impossibility  of  individual  instruction.  Large  classes  require 
more  time  than  small  ones,  and  leave  little  time  open  for  recrea- 
tion and  physical  exercise.  But  this  objection  of  Continental 
reformers  might  also  be  justly  brought  against  many  private  and 
endowed  schools  in  this  country,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  pecu- 
liar  to  State  schools.  I  could  name  many  a  public  school  of  this 
country  where  the  evil  of  large  classes  exists  to  a  greater  degree 
even  than  in  the  most  numerously  attended  French  and  German 
State  schools.  In  State  schools  this  defect  could  be  remedied, 
without  difficulty,  by  distributing  throughout  the  country  a  large 
number  of  smaller  State  schools,  and  by  appointing  more  masters. 
This,  of  course,  would  add  to  the  educational  budget,  and  the 
financial  resources  of  the  leading  Continental  monarchies  have 
been  so  severely  taxed  by  the  enormous  amount  of  the  war  budget, 
that  nothing  could  be  spared  to  supplement  the  miserably  small 
educational  budget.  By  a  very  large  number  of  small  State 
schools,  of  different  grades,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  edu- 
cation would  be  more  widely  and  rapidly  spread  than  by  a 
small  number  of  large  schools.  The  consequence  of  such  a  plan 
would  be,  that  the  children  in  State  schools,  which  would  then 
be  day  schools  only,  would  be  under  parental  control.  Thus 
the  bringing  together  of  too  great  a  number  of  boys,  without 
any  sufficient  individual  superintendence  and  training  of  character, 
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would  be  avoided.  This  is  especially  the  subject  of  complaint 
against  French  lycees,  and,  on  the  part  of  parents,  against  many 
English  public  schools.  The  system  of  University  College  School 
might  serve  as  a  model.  Those  pupils  of  this  College  whose  parents 
live  at  a  distance,  are  usually  placed  in  respectable  families  in 
the  vicinity,  of  which  the  College  keeps  a  list. 

A  similar  system  is,  as'lhave  said,  adopted  in  Germany.  There 
the  College  authorities  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  requiring 
certificates  of  good  behaviour  of  the  students  from  the  heads  of  the 
families  with  whom  they  live,  reports  as  to  strict  obedience  to 
the  regulations  of  College,  e.  <j.  abstention  from  publichouses  and 
places  of  public  resort,  smoking,  &c. ;  strict  observance,  under  the 
control  of  the  paterfamilias,  of  punishments  decreed  by  the  autho- 
rities, &c. 


OKGANTSATION  OF  STATE  INSTRUCTION  EN 
GERMANY. 

As  it  was  in  Germany  that  a  system  of  public  education  was 
first  thoroughly  organised  under  the  administration  of  the  civil 
power,  and  as  in  Germany  education  first  assumed  the  name  and 
form  of  a  science,  and  the  art  of  teaching  was  there  first  taught 
systematically,  in  seminaries  established  for  the  purpose,  I  pur- 
pose to  give  here  a  sketch  of  German  State  Education,  which  may 
not  be  without  interest  in  connection  with  the  present  educational 
movement.  It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  I  recommend 
this  system  as  a  model  to  be  followed  in  all  particulars. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Germany  comprehends  three 
grades,  to  which  there  are  three  corresponding  classes  of  institu- 
tions :  (1)  Primary  or  Elementary  Instruction  ;  (2)  Secondary  In- 
struction in  Gymnasia  or  Lyceums,  in  "Real"  or  Scientific  Schools, 
in  Technical  Schools,  &c. ;  and  (3)  Higher  instruction  in  Uni- 
versities and  Polytechnic  Schools. 

I.  Pkiiiakt  Instruction. 

Primary  Instruction  is  so  far  voluntary  in  Germany,  that  it  is  left  en- 
tirely to  parents  'where  and  how  their  children  shall  he  instructed  ;  the 
';uv  prescribing  only  that  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  the  child's 
time  (girls  and  hoys)  shall  he  devoted  to  instruction,  and  that  the  amount 
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of  knowledge  acquired  is  to  be  equal  to  that  imparted  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  State.  Private  schools  are  all  under  State  control  and  in- 
spection, and  all  the  teachers  in  them,  male  and  female,  must  have  passed 
examinations  of  qualification.  Private  schools  for  girls  are  more  numerous 
than  those  for  boys,  and  many  of  the  former  impart  a  more  complete  and 
higher  instruction  than  the  common  primary  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  main  features  of  primary  school  organisation  are 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  German  States ;  so  that  the  description  of  the 
system  that  obtains  in  one  woidd  reflect  pretty  accurately  the  features  of 
the  others ;  though  there  are  of  course  some  differences  of  detail.  In  the 
whole  of  Germany,  the  laws,  regulations,  and  plans  of  primary  instruction 
concern  both  boys  and  girls  equally.  As  it  woidd  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  mention  all  the  varieties  in  this  sketch ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  ad- 
ministrative organisation  of  primary  education  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 
other  North  German  States,  is  now  tolerably  familiar  to  most  Eng- 
lish educationalists ;  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  here  the  outlines 
of  the  new  primary  school  organisation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 
This  particular  scheme,  too,  may  be  found  specially  interesting  to 
educational  reformers  in  this  country,  as  the  religious  question 
caused  there  as  lively  an  agitation  a  short  time  ago,  as  it  is  now 
exciting  in  this  country.  In  Baden,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
populations  are  about  equal  in  numbers,  the  two  confessions  also  being 
found  intermixed,  often  in  equal  numbers,  in  the  towns,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  villages. 

In  Baden,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  the  education  of  children,  either 
at  school  or  at  home,  is  prescribed  by  law,  and  negligent  or  contumacious 
parents  or  guardians  are  punished  in  the  first  case  by  fine,  and  afterwards 
more  severely.  Exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  sickly  children.  The 
duty  of  seeing  the  law  carried  into  effect  is  committed,  not  to  the  police, 
but  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  or  village.  I  may  mention  here,  that  in 
every  place,  down  to  the  smallest  village,  there  is  a  mayor,  assisted  by  a 
council  of  at  least  six  persons.  These  functionaries  are,  in  the  larger 
places,  reinforced  by  a  larger  committee  of  the  most  highly  rated.  The 
local  governing  power,  however,  is  vested  in  the  assembly  of  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  freedom  of  the  town,  and  paying  local  and  State  taxes. 
Mayor,  council,  and  committee  are  elected  by  the  general  body,  and  have 
the  management  of  all  communal  affairs.  Thus,  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people ;  but,  in  fact,  no  case  of  actual  compulsion  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice. 

Every  community  (parish)  is  to  have  at  least  one  primary  school. 
Where  diversity  of  religious  profession  exists,  the  different  denominations 
may  have  either  separate  or  common  schools.  The  denominational  primary 
schools  to  be  combined  to  form  common  unsectarian  schools,  if  the  different 
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school  Congregations  shall  independently  decide  for  it  hy  a  general  vote. 
But  should  any  one  of  the  denominational  primary  schools  fall  below  the 
number  of  twenty-five  pupils,  such  school  to  be  closed,  provided  there  be 
in  the  place  another  denominational  primary  school ;  in  which  case  the 
Catholic  children  are  to  attend  the  Protestant  school,  and  vice  versa.  There 
was  last  year  a  great  agitation  against  denominational  schools ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  lively  opposition,  chiefly  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy, 
these  schools  have  been  almost  entirely  abolished  in  mixed  communities, 
and  common  schools  established  in  their  place.  It  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  Englishmen  to  learn  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Baden  advocate  separation  of  Church  and  School  from  the  State,  and  the 
introduction  of  denominational  instruction,  pointing  to  England  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  followed  in  this  respect. 

The  school  authorities  in  Baden  have  also  the  same  denominational  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  must  be  said  to  their  credit,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is 
the  sole  object  they  have  in  view.  Xo  instance  of  dissensions  among  them 
on  account  of  religion  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  local  control  is 
vested  in  the  "  Local  School-Council."  Where  there  are  denominational 
schools,  there  are  two  Local  Councils,  each  consisting  of  the  mayor,  the 
minister,  one  teacher,  and  from  three  to  five  citizens  elected  by  a  general 
vote.  In  cases  where  a  common  school  has  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
denominations,  the  Local  Council  consists  of  the  mayor,  one  clergyman 
and  one  teacher  for  each  religion,  and  from  three  to  six  citizens  to  be 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  The  Council  is  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  administers  the  local  school-funds.  Besides  the  Local  School- 
Council,  there  is  one  District  School  Councillor  appointed  by  Government 
for  every  "circle"  of  about  100,000  inhabitants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
intend all  the  primary  schools  of  his  circle.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  the 
Supreme  School-Council,  a  collegium  appointed  by  Government,  which 
has  the  direction  of  both  primary  and  secondaiy  education,  and  in  which 
all  denominations  are  represented. 

The  decree  of  the  legislative  assembly,  elected  by  general  indirect  suf- 
frage, fixes  the  plan,  method,  and  substance  of  instruction,  the  number 
and  salary  of  the  teachers,  &c.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Education  exa- 
mines and  appoints  the  teachers.  All  the  details  (e.g.,  plan  of  instruction, 
control  of  teachers  and  pupils,  &c.)  fall  to  the  share  of  the  Local  Council ; 
but  the  Supreme  Council  has  the  power  to  veto  obnoxious  measures  adopted 
by  the  Local  Council. 

The  minimum  number  of  teachers  is  one  to  every  100  children;  but 
the  average  number  is  one  to  50  or  60.  Religious  instruction  is  to  be 
given  at  the  primary  school  by  the  respective  clergymen,  but  the  teacher 
may  also  be  charged  with  it,  if  the  school  is  denominational.  Candidates 
for  a  mastership  in  a  primary  school  are  examined  and  appointed  by 
the  Supreme  Council ;  but  for  every  appointment  the  Local  Council 
is  consulted.      Heads  of  schools    (not  assistants),  who  have   served   for 
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five  years,  can  only  bo  dismissed  on  account  of  breaches  of  law,  and  in- 
capacity through  old  age,  illness,  &c.  The  teacher  may  be  charged  with 
a  number  of  lessons  not  exceeding  thirty-two  per  week.  His  stipend  is 
fixed  by  law,  but  may  be  supplemented  in  various  ways.  Teachers  in- 
capacitated for  service  receive  a  pension,  and  provision  is  made  for  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

The  funds  for  primary  education  are  supplied  by  school  fees,  special 
school  funds,  and  local  rates.  Every  child  pays,  according  to  the  locality, 
from  2  to  3f  shillings  a-year ;  the  school  fees  of  the  poor  are  charged  upon 
the  rates.  The  community — i.  e.,  the  whole  body  of  the  ratepayers — may 
decree,  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  that  the  teacher  shall  not  receive  school 
fees,  but  in  their  place  a  fixed  sum  from  the  school  fund ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  special  rates  are  not  to  be  levied,  and  the  community  only  grants 
absolute  gratuitous  instruction,  when  there  is  a  surplus  in  its  revenues. 
Briefly,  the  costs  of  primary  education  are  defrayed  as  follows : — 

(1.)  By  a  school  fund,  chiefly  formed  from  the  ancient  educational  en- 
dowments of  the  suppressed  monasteries. 

(2.)  By  the  community,  which  has  to  add  to  this  fund  till  it  has  reached 
a  fixed  amount.  This  has  been  fixed  at  2^d.  to  £8.  3*.  Gel.  of  assessed  in- 
come. 

(3.)  By  the  State,  when  the  above  two  sources  of  supply  do  not 
suffice. 

Where  the  community  requires  more  than  the  ordinary  primary  in- 
struction, it  may  attach  to  it  an  advanced  course  of  studies,  extending 
beyond  the  age  fixed  by  law,  and  requiring  an  increased  staff  of  teachers. 

Private  schools  are  under  State  control,  and  those  children  who  come 
within  the  age  prescribed  by  law  as  the  limit  of  compulsory  instruction 
are  subject  to  be  examined  by  the  State  inspector,  to  see  that  the  pre- 
scribed subjects  have  been  duly  taught.  Schools  supported  by  corporations 
and  endowments  must  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  State. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  organisation  of  primary  education  as  it 
exists  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  I  will  now  sketch  the  course  of  instruction 
carried  out  in  the  primary  schools  of  Germany  for  both  sexes,  taking  for 
my  example  the  Prussian  plan,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
details,  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  course  extends  over  eight  years — i.  c,  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  divided  into  four  equal  periods  of  two  years  each.  The  school 
hours  for  the  younger  children  are  four  hours  a  day — viz.,  two  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  short  interval  between  each 
hour.  The  elder  children  are  taught  for  six  hours  a  day,  with  frequent 
intervals.  The  following  is  the  plan  of  studies  comprised  in  the  eight  years 
of  the  school  course.  The  only  distinction  between  the  instruction  of  girls 
and  boys  is,  that  whilst  boys  are  taught  gymnastics,  girls  have  special 
classes  for  instruction  in  needlework,  knitting,  &c. 

I.  First  part— two  years,  between   the  ages  of  six  and  eight.     Four 
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principal  subjects : — viz.,  (1)  Logical  exercises,  consisting  of  oral  instruc- 
tion, in  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  observation  and  expression.  This 
branch  includes  Religious  Instruction  and  Singing  by  Ear.  (2)  Elements 
of  Reading.     (3)  Elements  of  Writing.     (4)  Elements  of  Arithmetic. 

II.  Second  part — two  years,  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Seven  chief 
subjects: — viz.,  (1)  Reading.  (2)  Writing.  (3)  Religious  and  Moral 
Lessons,  select  Bible  Histories.     (4)  German  Grammar.     (5)    Arithmetic. 

(6)  Elements  of  Geometry.     (7)  Elements  of  Music,  Singing  by  Notes. 

III.  Third  part — two  years,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Eight 
principal  subjects : — viz.,  (1)  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Elocution.  (2) 
Ornamental  Writing,  preparatory  to  Drawing.  (3)  Religious  Instruction 
in  the  connected  Bible  History.  (4)  German  Grammar  and  Analysis. 
(5)  Elements  of  Natural  History  and  Science,  Technical  Science,  Geo- 
graphy, and  History.     (6)  Arithmetic,  including  fractions  and  proportion. 

(7)  Geometry,  theory  of  magnitudes  and  proportion.  (8)  Singing,  and 
Science  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

IV.  Fourth  part — two  years,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Six 
chief  subjects  : — (1)  Religion  and  Morals.  (2)  General  Geography  and 
History,  with  special  regard  to  civilization,  agriculture,  mechanical  arte, 
manufactures,  &c.  (3)  German  Language,  Exercises  in  Composition.  (4) 
Application  of  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  to  the  Business  of  Life,  in- 
cluding Elements  of  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering.  (5)  Elements  of 
Drawing.     (6)  Science  of  Music,  Singing. 

Besides  the  primary  schools,  in  which  a  course  of  studies  like  the  above 
is  pursued,  the  following  classes  are  established  by  law  as  a  part  of 
the  primary  educational  scheme  in  some  of  the  German  States,  (these  are 
held  in  the  primary  school -houses)  : — 

(1.)  Evening  Classes,  twice  a  week,  where  young  persons,  who  have 
completed  their  fourteenth  year,  and  have  left  the  primary  school,  may 
continue  their  studies. 

(2.)  Sunday  Classes.  All  young  persons,  who  have  completed  their 
primary  school  course,  and  do  not  proceed  to  a  secondary  school,  are 
required  to  attend  for  two  to  three  years  a  class  every  Sunday  morning 
both  for  religious  and  secular  instruction. 

(3.)  Industrial  Classes,  in  which  girls  are  instructed  in  sewing,  knitting, 
hemming,  darning,  shirt-making,  stitching,  &c. 

(4.)  Factory  Schools.  No  child  is  allowed  to  be  employed  in  any  manual 
occupation,  until  it  has  completed  its  twelfth  year ;  nor  then,  unless  it 
attend  the  so-called  Factory  School. 

(5.)  Technical  Schools,  in  towns,  established  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
supported  by  the  State.  Attendance  at  these  is  voluntary,  but  a  master 
may  not  prevent  his  apprentice  from  attending  them.  The  number  of  lessons 
is  six  per  week  ;  comprising  Free-Hand  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  Geom<  try, 
special  kinds  of  Drawing,  (Economics,  Natural  Sciences,  Mechanics,  and 
Modelling-. 
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There  are  moreover  Infant  Schools,  preparing  for  the  Primary  Schools, 
but  voluntary  ;  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools,  and  Blind  Schools,  both  under 
State  administration. 

The  teachers  in  Infant  Schools,  and  Girls'  Industrial  Classes  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  are  women.  The  teachers  in  Primary  Schools  of  the 
State  are,  as  a  rule,  men. 

The  Teachers  for  Primary  Schools  are  trained  for  their  calling  in  special 
training  establishments,  called  "  seminaries."  In  some  States,  there  are 
separate  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  training  seminaries.  The  period 
of  residence  is  usually  three  years,  and  embraces  the  following  subjects : — 
(1)  Religion.  (2)  German  Language.  First  and  second  years :  Word-build- 
ing and  Construction  of  Sentences,  Orthography,  Punctuation,  Essays, 
Reading,  Elocution.  Third  year :  Etymology,  Advanced  Composition,  Style, 
History  of  Literature,  Exercises  in  Teaching  of  Language.  (3)  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry.  First  year :  Decimals,  Four  first  Rules  of  Arithmetic, 
Fractions,  Simple  and  Compound  Proportion,  Elementary  Notions  of 
Geometry,  lines,  angles,  surfaces.  Second  year :  Comparison  of  Quanti- 
ties, Algebraical  Expressions,  Powers,  Roots,  Simple  Equations  (with 
one  unknown  quantity),  Proportion,  Similarity  of  Figures,  the  Circle. 
Third  year :  Simple  Equations  (with  more  than  one  unknown  quantity), 
Quadratic  Equations  (one  unknown),  Progressions,  Logarithms,  Methods 
of  Instruction,  Solid  Geometry.  (4)  Geography.  General  Geography ; 
Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geography,  Astronomy, 
Chronology,  Methods  of  Instruction.  (5)  History.  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  especially  German  History.  (6)  Natural  History.  Botany, 
Zoology,  Classification,  Mineralogy,  and  Geognosy ;  Exercises  in  Defini- 
tion and  Classification  of  Animals  (especially  vertebrate)  and  Plants. 
Excursions  to  collect  Plants  and  Minerals.  (7)  Physics.  Popular  Ex- 
planation of  Elementary  Phenomena.  (8)  Pedagogical  Science.  (9)  Music 
and  Singing.  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  and  Theory  of  Harmony.  (10) 
Drawing.  (11)  Caligraphy.  (12)  Gymnastics.  (13)  Agriculture,  and 
other  subjects. 

II.     Secondary  Instruction. 

The  second  stage  of  State  Instruction  comprehends  two  classes  of 
schools:  (1.)  the  Gymnasia,  the  main  end  of  which  is  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  University,  and  subsequently  for  the  professions  of  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  and  the  public  service ;  and  (2),  those  which,  under  the 
names  of  "Hohere  Burgerschulen,"  "  Real-Gymnasia,"  "  Real-Schulen," 
prepare,  more  or  less  directly,  for  trade  and  commerce,  architecture, 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  other  departments  of  practical  business 
life.  Both  classes  of  schools  are  unsectarian  and  open  to  all  religions. 
They  are  only  for  boys.  But  there  are  in  the  towns  secondary  or  upper 
girls'  schools,  commonly  called  "Hohere  Tochterschulen,"  in  which   a 
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higher  education  is  given,  and  governesses  are  trained.  The  difference 
in  the  regulations  of  this  class  of  schools  in  the  different  German  States 
is  slight.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  them  is,  in  general, 
the  same,  the  designation  only  varying  in  some  instances.  In  Baden, 
e.g.,  a  complete  secondary  literary  or  grammar  school,  with  a  curri- 
culum of  nine  years,  is  called  a  Lycceum,  one  with  seven  years  a  Gym- 
nasium, one  with  four  years  a  Pccdagogium.  The  secondary  as  well  as 
the  primary  instruction  is  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
School-hoard  of  the  State,  where  the  country  is  small ;  or  of  the  province, 
where  the  country  is  large.  In  Prussia,  the  details  of  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  Gymnasia,  the  appointment  of  teachers  (except  the  headmaster, 
who  is  appointed  hy  the  minister),  inspection,  examination,  books,  &c,  are 
committed  to  the  Provincial  School  Council.  Secondary  schools  are,  for 
the  most  part,  supported  out  of  the  State  funds ;  hut  in  many  cases  also 
by  special  endowments,  or  the  revenues  of  suppressed  monasteries.  The 
annual  school  fee  is  small;  in  Baden  it  is  16  florins,  from  which  the 
poor  are  exempt  altogether. 

Admission. — The  pupils  are  not  admitted  into  a  gymnasium,  or  other 
establishment  for  secondary  education,  under  ten  years  of  age;  and  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  are  required : — (1)  Facility  in  reading,  correct  spell- 
ing, and  the  rudiments  of  grammar ;  (2)  Writing  from  dictation ;  (3) 
Readiness  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  properties  of  numbers  and  simpler  parts  of  fractions ;  (4)  Elements 
of  geography  (Europe  in  particular)  ;  (5)  Narrative  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  life  of  Christ ;  (6)  Elementary  notions  of  form  (drawing). 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium : — (1) 
Singing  and  music ;  (2)  Gymnastics ;  (3)  Caligraphy  and  drawing ;  (4) 
Religion  and  biblical  history  ;  (5)  Arithmetic ;  (6)  Mathematics — applied 
mechanics,  and  statics  in  the  higher  classes  ;  (7)  Geography,  ancient  and 
modern ;  (8)  German  language,  historical  grammar ;  (9)  German  litera- 
ture, ancient  and  modern  ;  (10)  Rhetoric  ;  (11)  Latin — Tacitus  and  Cicero 
in  the  higher  classes;  (12)  Greek — Xenophon,  Plato,  &c,  in  the  higher 
classes ;  (13)  French  or  English — in  some  gymnasia  both  optional,  in  some 
English  is  voluntary,  obligatory  in  others) ;  (14)  Hebrew — optional,  except 
for  future  theological  students)  ;  (15)  Natural  history  ;  (16)  History,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  (17)  Philosophy — logic,  anthropology,  psychology. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  at  the  close  of  each  of 
which  there  is  an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the  second  half,  the  exami- 
nations for  passing  from  one  class  to  another  are  held  under  supervision 
of  a  government  inspector.  The  six  classes  should,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
be  passed  through  in  nine  years.  Thus  a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would 
leave  the  gymnasium  and  enter  the  university  at  nineteen. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  a  German  gymnasium,  accordingly,  is  that 
it  aims  at  a  thorough  general  education  as  the  basis  of  all  professional 
training ;  while  the  university  prepares  directly  for  practical  life.     Thus, 
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while,  in  the  highest  class  of  a  gymnasium,  the  future  clergymen,  lawyers, 
and  medical  men  prepare,  without  distinction,  the  same  lessons,  in  the  first 
term  of  the  university  they  separate,  and  attend  those  lectures  chiefly 
which  have  a  bearing  on  their  chosen  professions.  At  the  present  day, 
much  is  taught  in  the  upper  classes  of  a  gymnasium  which  formerly 
formed  part  of  the  university  course,  as  is  still  the  case  for  the  most 
part  in  England. 

But  before  proceeding  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  university,  an  exa- 
mination must  be  imdergone,  called  "Abiturienten-Examen,"  or  "Exa- 
mination of  Maturity."  Those  who  have  received  their  education  in  a 
private  school  must  pass  the  same  examination  before  being  admitted  to 
the  university,  and  to  professional  life.  In  their  case,  this  examination  is, 
in  some  States,  to  be  undergone  before  inspectors  of  the  Supreme  Council ; 
in  Prussia,  in  any  gymnasium  they  may  select.  The  candidates  are  to  be 
examined  separately,  and  are  required  to  produce  the  certificates  of  their 
masters  as  to  moral  conduct  and  proficiency. 

The  conduct  of  this  examination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  head-master,  the  teachers  of  the  higher 
classes,  one  or  two  members  of  the  clergy  or  authorities  of  the  place,  and 
in  Prussia  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Consistory,  in  Baden  the  Mayor, 
elected  by  universal  suffrage.  In  Prussia,  the  member  of  the  Provincial 
Consistory  presides,  but  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Instruction.  The  clerical  delegate  must  be  approved 
by  the  Consistory  of  the  Province.  Besides  the  above,  members 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Education  have  the  practical  direction  of 
the  examination.  In  Prussia,  there  is  moreover  a  Royal  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of  universities  or 
secondary  schools,  who  attend  the  examination  as  inspectors.  The  teachers 
of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  school  are  also  pre- 
sent at  the  oral  examination,  which,  in  certain  States,  takes  place  in 
public. 

The  examination  is  both  oral  and  by  writing,  and  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  : — German,  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  English,  Hebrew  (obli- 
gatory for  future  students  of  theology  only),  Religion,  General  History, 
Geography,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  the  elements  of 
Mental  Philosophy.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  regulations  in 
Prussia  for  the  final  examination : — 

Written  Examination. — The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are 
selected  by  the  Comaiissary  of  the  Government,  who  is  present,  front  a  list 
furnished  by  the  Director  and  Head-master  of  the  Gymnasium.  They 
must  In'  such  as  hare  not  been  specialty  treated  in  the  class-room,  though  not 
beyond  the  range  of  instruction  of  the  pupils.  The  written  exercises  em- 
brace the  following : — (1)  A  German  prose  composition;  (2)  A  Latin  com- 
position, and  a  so-called  extempore  exercise,  in  which  the  master  speaks 
or  reads  in  German  to  the  pupil,  who  must  write  down  the  same  in  Latin; 
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(3)  Translation  from  a  Greek  author,  which  has  not  been  read  in  the  school 
course,  as  well  as  from  Latin  into  Greek  ;  (4)  Translation  from  German  into 
a  modern  language ;  (5)  The  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of 
two  in  analysis,  within  the  limits  of  the  course  in  those  subjects.  Can- 
didates may  also,  if  they  please,  he  examined  beyond  the  requirements  for 
passing.  Those  who  intend  to  apply  themselves  to  theology  or  philology 
have  to  translate  a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  a  Psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The  exami- 
nation extends  over  four  days. 

]",,;,)  Voce  Examination. — The  subjects  of  the  oral  examination  are  the 
following : — (1)  General  grammar  and  prosody  of  the  German  language, 
the  chief  epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  classics ; 
(2)  Translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil, 
and  Horace — parts  of  the  examination  are  conducted  in  Latin ;  (3)  Trans- 
lation and  analysis  of  Greek  prose,  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  ques- 
tions on  Greek  grammar,  history,  arts,  and  mythology ;  (4)  Translations 
from  French  or  English  classics,  with  conversation ;  (5)  Questions  on 
Christian  doctrines,  dogmas,  and  morals,  church  history,  and  the  Bible ; 
(6)  Arithmetic,  the  simpler  parts  of  algebra  and  geometry,  logarithms, 
and  plane  trigonometry ;  (7)  History  and  geography,  ancient  (especially 
Greek  and  Roman)  and  modern  history,  and  geography  (physical,  mathe- 
matical, and  political) ;  (8)  Natural  history,  classification ;  (9)  Those  por- 
tions of  physics  which  can  be  treated  by  elementary  mathematics ;  (10) 
The  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic.  The  future 
theological  student  has  also  to  translate  and  analyse  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I  Ificale  of  Maturity,  and  its  Trivileges. — After  the  examination,  the 
commission  that  has  conducted  it  proceeds,  on  a  comparison  of  notes 
taken  during  its  course  by  the  different  members  (each  member  having  a 
vote),  to  a  selection  of  those  students  who  may  be  deemed  qualified  to 
receive  a  certificate  called  a  "certificate  of  maturity"  (Matin  itatszeugniss). 
Those  who  have  not  satisfied  the  examiners  are  remanded  to  their  class, 
but  may  again  present  themselves,  after  an  interval  of  six  months,  for 
another  trial,  unless  they  are  judged  entirely  unfit  to  pursue  a  literary 
career.  The  certificate  of  maturity  is  indispensable  for  matriculation  in 
either  of  the  facidties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  or  philosophy,  in  one  of 
the  national  universities,  for  admission  to  the  examination  for  an  aca- 
demical degree,  to  compete  for  one  of  the  bursaries  at  the  universities,  or 
to  the  Government  examination,  by  which  alone  he  can  be  appointed  to  an 
office  in  State  or  Church,  or  to  practise  as  a  medical  man  or  lawyer. 

The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  must  all  have  attended  a  university, 
in  which  they  enter  one  of  the  philological  or  paedagogieal  seminaries  at- 
tached to  the  universities.  To  qualify  for  the  different  masterships  in  a 
gymnasium  in  Prussia,  the  following  special  examinations  have  to  be 
passed — (1)  the  general  government  examination,  pro  factiltatt  docendi,  on 
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leaving  the  university ;  (2)  for  a  special  post ;  (3)  for  every  step  of  pro- 
motion ;  (4)  for  a  rectorship. 

Besides  the  gymnasium,  there  are  other  secondary  schools,  such  as  the 
"  Hohere  Biirgerschule,"  or  "  Realschule."  A  school  of  this  class  is  usually 
divided  into  six  classes,  of  one  year  each,  and  the  instruction  embraces 
the  following  subjects. — I  give  here  the  school-plan  of  Baden: — Religion  ; 
German  Language,  with  advanced  essays  and  history  of  literature  ;  French 
and  English  reading  (Racine  and  Shakespeare)  and  speaking ;  Geo- 
graphy (general  and  physical) ;  History  (ancient  and  modern) ;  Mathe- 
matics, as  far  as  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations,  and  the  method  of 
approximation ;  Geometry,  and  its  applications  ;  Surveying  with  the  theo- 
dolite, Mechanics,  Natural  history,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  Cali- 
graphy,  Singing,  Gymnastics;  and  in  the  " Bealgymnasium,"  besides 
these  subjects,  also  Latin. 

The  "  Hohere  Biirgerschule"  and  "  Realgymnasium"  are  attended  by  such 
as  intend  to  enter  on  a  commercial,  industrial,  or  technical  career. 

III.  Professional  Instruction. 

The  schools  for  higher  education  are  the  Universities  and  Polytechnic 
Schools,  open  to  all  alike  irrespective  of  religious  profession. 

Universities. — Before  he  can  enter  the  University,  the  student  must,  as 
we  have  said  above,  have  first  obtained  his  Certificate  of  Maturity ;  and 
whoever  aspires  to  practise  as  a  lawyer  or  medical  man,  or  to  hold  a  post 
in  the  public  service,  or  as  a  pastor  or  teacher,  must  first  have  studied 
at  a  University.  At  the  University  the  student  must  attend,  during 
a  period  of  about  four  years,  a  certain  number  of  lectures,  prescribed 
by  special  regulations,  before  he  is  admitted  to  his  professional  exa- 
mination. The  fees  for  the  lectures  at  a  university,  which  are  gratuitous 
for  the  poor,  rarely  amount  to  more  than  £5  per  annum,  and  about  £10 
for  the  medical  student,  including  for  the  latter  the  practical  courses  ne- 
cessary for  his  profession.  German,  like  Scotch,  universities  are  there- 
fore accessible  to  the  poor.  They  are,  moreover,  disseminated  all  over 
Germany ;  and  there  are  altogether  twenty-eight  universities,  including 
German  Austria  and  German  Switzerland,  which  form  together  one  as- 
sociation. "We  ought  here  to  observe  that,  in  order  to  follow  one  of 
the  professions,  it  is  necessary,  after  fulfilling  the  course  of  University 
studies  as  fixed  by  law,  to  pass  a  Government  examination,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  a  University  degree.  In  Germany,  the  University  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  a  teaching  body  ;  and  the  State, 
by  rendering  its  professional  examinations  obligatory,  has  reduced  very 
materially  the  value  of  the  once  important  examination  for  a  University 
degree.  The  latter  examinations  do,  indeed,  still  exist ;  but  as  they  are 
not  necessary,  and  have  no  value  as  an  introduction  to  a  career,  they  have 
little  more  than  an  honorary  character ;  and  the  great  majority  of  profes- 
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sional  men  do  not  therefore  take  a  University  degree.  No  German, 
however,  is  ever  admitted  to  a  University  degree,  unless  he  can  produce 
his  Certificate  of  Maturity,  and  has  attended  the  University  for  at 
least  three  years.  In  all,  except  two  or  three  minor  Universities,  this 
honorary  title  is  only  granted  after  the  candidate,  having  complied  with 
the  above  conditions,  has  passed  a  one-day's  oral  examination,  a  five-days' 
written  examination,  and  has  written,  published,  and  defended  some 
thesis.  At  the  two  or  three  smaller  Universities,  where  candidates  are 
admitted  -without  any  examination,  and  even  in  absentia,  on  merely  pre- 
senting a  thesis,  it  is  only  foreign  candidates,  whose  foreign  testimonials 
are  often  imperfectly  understood  or  appreciated,  that  can  obtain  a  diploma 
on  easy  terms ;  and  even  at  these  Universities  a  German  would  not  be 
admitted  on  similar  terms.  Most  Universities  now  grant  their  diplomas  of 
M.D.  and  LL.D.  only  to  those  natives  of  the  country  who  have  first 
passed  the  State  examination. 

Whilst  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  entirely  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  State,  the  Universities  have  preserved  many  of  their  an- 
cient privileges,  including  self-government.  Though  nominally  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  State,  they  enjoy  considerable  freedom  in  the 
regulation  of  their  courses  of  study.  One  examination  at  least  still  per- 
tains to  them  exclusively  —  viz.,  the  examination  for  University  profes- 
sorships. A  professor  cannot  be  appointed  after  a  State  examination  only, 
but  he  must  also  pass  a  special  University  examination  pro  vt  n  id  docendt, 
in  which  the  State  has  no  share;  and  he  may  even  be  appointed  and 
allowed  to  teach  without  having  passed  any  State  examination  whatever. 

In  order  to  complete  as  far  as  possible  this  brief  survey  of  German 
State  education,  I  will  here  sketch,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  course 
of  studies  prescribed  for  a  professional  career  at  a  University.  AVith  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  details,  this  course  of  studies  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  I  again  select  here,  as  an  illustration,  the  little 
State  of  Baden,  in  order  to  show  that,  even  in  the  least  considerable  of 
the  States,  with  comparatively  few  resources,  the  orgamsation  of  the 
education  of  the  people  has  been  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  State. 

Baden  has  two  Universities,  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  but  the  student 
may,  if  he  please,  attend  any  other  of  the  German  Universities.  All  the 
State  examinations  are  held  in  Karlsruhe,  the  capital.  The  examinations 
are  previously  advertised  by  the  Government,  and  are  carefully  adapted  to 
public  requirements ;  those  for  medical  men  and  lawyers  are  usually  held 
twice  a  year ;  for  other  professions,  once  a  year. 

(1.)  Jurisprudence.— To  obtain  a  licence  to  practise  as  a  solicitor  or  bar- 
rister, or  to  fill  a  State  appointment  as  a  judge  or  in  the  legal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Civil  Service,  the  candidate  must  have  attended  at  a  Uni- 
versity, for  the  space  of  three  and  a  half  years,  the  lectures  on  the 
following  subjects: — Roman  Law;  German  and  French  Civil  Law; 
Statute   Law   and   Common    Law   of  Baden ;    Civil   and  Criminal   Law 
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and  Procedure ;  International  Law ;  German  State  History,  and  His- 
tory of  German  Law  ;  Canon  Law ;  Philosophy  of  Law ;  Feudal  Law ; 
Civil  Bar-practice,  and  the  Art  of  Reporting ;  Police  Regulations  ;  For- 
ensic Medicine  ;  and  National  Economy.  Besides  the  above,  the  student 
is  bound  to  attend  three  lectures,  at  his  choice,  in  the  faculty  of  Art  and 
Sciences. 

The  State  examination  is  both  written  and  oral.  The  former  comprehends 
all  the  above-named  branches  ;  and  the  Corpus  juris  civilis  Romani  is  the 
only  book  allowed  him  for  reference.  The  oral  examination  is  on  Roman 
Law,  the  Common  Law  of  Baden,  Criminal  Law  and  Civil  Pleadings,  and 
National  Economy.  The  examination  fee  is  a  little  under  two  pounds. 
The  examination  commission  is  appointed  jointly  by  the  Ministries  of 
Justice  and  Home  Affairs,  and  consists  usually  of  "  Ministerial  Coun- 
cillors." 

This  is  the  first  stage.  The  candidate,  who  has  passed  this  examination, 
is  called  "  Rechtspraktikant ;"  has  now  to  serve  for  two  years  in  district 
courts,  in  courts  of  justice  of  different  grades,  and  in  Government  offices ;  and 
after  having  thus  gained  the  necessary  practice  in  these  departments,  he 
is  admitted  to  the  second  practical  examination,  before  another  commis- 
sion of  lawyers.  This  second  examination  embraces — Constitutional  Law 
of  Baden,  Common  Law,  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  the  Rules 
observed  in  Civil  Pleadings.  This  is  a  written  examination,  followed  by 
an  oral  exposition  of  some  subject  relating  to  judicial  administration,  the 
conduct  of  a  prosecution  or  defence.  The  candidate  has  placed  in  his 
hands,  a  week  previous  to  his  discourse,  the  documents  with  which  the 
latter  is  to  deal.  An  oral  examination  on  the  above  subjects  accompanies 
the  practical  test. 

The  candidate  is  now  called  "  Referendarius,"  and  can  accept  a  public 
appointment,  or  practise  as  a  solicitor  or  barrister.  There  is  no  fee  for  the 
second  examination. 

(2.)  Finance. — The  students  in  this  department  are  called  "  Cameralisten," 
and  are  all  destined  for  the  public  service.  It  comprehends — public  debt, 
taxes,  administration  of  public  property,  mines,  &c.  They  are  obliged  to 
attend,  during  three  years  and  a  half,  lectures  at  a  University  on  the 
following  subjects: — Mathematics  (arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  plane 
trigonometry,  elements  of  applied  geometry  and  mechanics,  actuarial 
&c.  calculations)  ;  Zoology ;  Botany ;  Geognosy  ;  Physics ;  Chemistry  ; 
Agriculture ;  Care  of  Forests ;  Mining  ;  Technology ;  Commercial  Science  ; 
National  Economy ;  Finance  (theoretical  and  practical)  ;  Police  Regu- 
lations ;  Public  Right.  Besides  the  above  course,  the  student  must  attend, 
during  the  first  two  years,  one  philological,  philosophical,  or  historical 
course  of  lectures,  and  is  expected  to  continue  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages. 

The  State  examination  takes  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  ;    it  is  conducted  by  councillors  of  this  department,  and  by 
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specially  appointed  examiners,  and  is  both  written  and  oral.  The  written 
examination  embraces  all  the  branches  just  enumerated  ;  the  oral  examina- 
tion, such  as  are  deemed  most  appropriate  for  the  special  appointment 
aimed  at  by  the  candidate.     Fee  about  two  pounds. 

(3.)  Protestant  Theology. — The  students  of  Protestant  Theology  must 
reside  at  the  University  for  about  two  and  a  half  years,  and  attend  the 
following  course : — Introduction  to  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament ;  Exegesis 
of  the  same ;  History  of  the  Church  and  of  Dogmas ;  Dogmatics  and 
Morals  ;  Homiletics  and  Catechetics. 

The  student  has  then  to  pass  a  t'»'a,»/>i  before  the  director  of  the 
theological  seminary  connected  with  the  University,  and  special  commis- 
sioners. The  successful  candidates  are  admitted  into  the  theological 
seminary  in  Heidelberg,  and  attend  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  University,  the 
following  gratuitous  lectures,  and  receive,  besides,  a  bursary  or  free 
board  and  lodging.  The  course  of  lectures  extends  over  twelve  months, 
and  comprises  : — Instruction  in  Preaching  and  Catechising ;  Liturgies  ;' 
Pastoral  Doctrine  (comprising  primary  education) ;  Church  Law  ;  Practical 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  ;  Practice  in  Discussion 
and  Argument. 

The  student  now  presents  himself  for  the  State  examination,  the  first 
test  being  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  spoken,  not  read.  This  examination 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  preliminary  and  a  principal  one.  The  preliminary 
examination  includes  the  following  subjects  : — Oral  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  Roman  and  Greek  authors  ;  Latin  composition  ;  Translation 
from  Hebrew,  and  exposition;  General  History  ;  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

The  principal  examination  is  both  oral  and  written,  and  includes : — 
Church  History;  Hermeneutics,  criticism  and  exegesis;  Dogmatics; 
Morals  ;  Homiletics  ;  Catechetics ;  Philosophy  (logic,  psychology,  anthro- 
pology, philosophy  of  religion,  practical  philosophy).  Having  passed  this 
examination,  the  candidate  must  first  serve  at  Last  two  years  as  a  curate, 
before  he  can  be  appointed  a  pastor. 

(4.)  Roman  Catholic  Theology. — Students  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Faculty 
in  Freiburg  must  have  already  passed  their  examination  of  "maturity" 
before  State  commissioners.  The  law  prescribes  a  residence  of  three  years 
at  the  University.  The  number  and  kind  of  theological  lectures  to  be 
attended  by  the  student  is  appointed  by  the  bishop  ;  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  Government  being  at  present  engaged  in  a  vigorous  contest 
for  supremacy.  But  the  State  requires  that  a  student  of  Eoman  Catholic 
theology  shall  have  received  a  general  literary  education  before  he  is 
admitted  to  any  office  in  his  Church  ;  all  Church  appointments  in  Baden 
being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secular  Government.  Besides  the 
theoretical  lectures,  attendance  on  the  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  Philo- 
sophy, and  History,  is  enjoined ;  and  the  State  prescribes  also  a  general 
literary  examination,  common  both  for  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic 
candidates  of  theologv,  in  the  following    subjects :  —Latin   Composition ; 
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Explanation  of  easier  Greek  authors  ;  History  of  Philosophy ;  General 
History  and  German  History ;  History  of  German  Literature  ;  Constitu- 
tion of  Baden. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  authorities,  it  is  true,  refuse  to  recognise 
this  preliminary  examination  ;  hut  the  Government  is  said  to  be  resolved, 
in  future,  not  to  appoint  anyone  to  a  curacy  or  other  office  who  shall  not 
have  passed  it. 

(5.)  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.- — Teachers  in  a  Gymnasium  or 
"  Hohere  Burgerschule"  or  "  Realschule,"  must,  in  addition  to  a  theoretical 
examination,  after  two  years'  practice,  also  pass  a  practical  one.  There  are 
two  classes  of  teachers — viz.,  (1)  philological,  and  (2)  mathematical  and 
scientific.  Both  classes  must  spend  three  years  at  a  University.  The 
mathematical  and  scientific  teacher  may  also,  after  two  years'  University 
study,  attend  in  the  third  year  a  Polytechnic  School.  The  Philological 
Students  have  to  attend  the  following  lectures  : — Archaeology ;  Grammar 
and  Prosody ;  Roman  and  Greek  authors,  six  at  least ;  Roman  and  Greek 
antiquities,  history,  and  literature ;  Arithmetic ;  Physics ;  Psedagogy. 
Besides  these  lectures,  the  students  are  to  read  accurately  the  following 
authors :  Homer,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Horace,  Caesar,  Xenophon,  Virgil, 
Livy,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  and  others. 

Attached  to  the  faculty  is  a  philological  seminary,  in  which  students  are 
to  attend  exercises  during  two  years.  There  is  also  an  historical  seminary 
for  students  of  history. 

The  Mathematical  and  Scientific  Students  have  to  attend  the  following 
lectures : — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometiy,  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  and  Mechanics,  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,  Surveying  &c,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Botany.  Besides  these  professional  Lectures,  they  are  obliged  to  attend,  at 
their  option,  three  philological  and  historical  lectures.  Both  the  philological 
and  the  mathematical  and  scientific  candidates  have  first  to  pass  a  common 
examination ;  subsequently  each  of  the  two  classes  has  special  exami- 
nations. 

The  special  examination  for  philologists  consists  again  of  three  grades  : 
(1)  u  Formalexamen,"  (2)  "  Fealexamen,"  and  (3)  "  Fachex.axa.en,"  in 
History,  German,  French,  and  English  or  Philosophy,  according  to  choice. 
Optional  subjects :  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  French,  English, 
Hebrew.     All  is  accurately  prescribed  in  detail. 

The  special  examination  for  mathematical  and  scientific  candidates  is  of 
three  grades:  (1)  Mathematics,  (2)  Natural  Sciences,  (3)  Optional  ex- 
amination in  certain  branches.  All  details  minutely  prescribed.  The 
Commission  of  Examiners  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  co-operation  with 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Education. 

To  both  Universities  of  Baden,  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  a  philological 
seminary  is  attached,  which  consists  of  two  sections,  a  lower  and  an  upper 
seminary.  The  lower  seminary  is  devoted  to  exercises  in  writing  and 
speaking  Latin,  to  Greek  composition,  and  current  reading  of  authors. 
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The  upper  seminary  is  devoted  to  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  Latin 
authors,  in  methodical  and  pedagogical  exposition,  philological  and  critical 
exercises. 

(6.)  Medicine. — The  medical  student  must  attend  the  University  for  four 
years.  His  course  of  studies  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  preliminary 
and  the  purely  medical.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  is  admitted  to  his 
preliminary  examination  (fee  40  florins).  The  preliminary  course  includes 
the  following  oLligatory  lectures :  —  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy, 
Geognosy,  Physics,  Chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical),  Anatomy  with 
dissections,  Physiology,  and  three  subjects,  at  his  option,  in  the  faculty  of 
Philosophy  and  Arts. 

Having  passed  the  preliminary  examination  in  the  above  subjects,  the 
medical  student  has  to  attend,  during  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  Uni- 
versity course,  the  following  lectures: — General  and  special  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics ;  Comparative  Pathological  and  Surgical  Anatomy ; 
Uphthalmies ;  Surgery,  with  exercises  in  operations,  application  of  ma- 
chines, and  dressing ;  Psychiatry,  Obstetrics,  Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica, 
Public  Hygiene,  Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  History  of  Medicine. 

Besides  these  lectures,  the  student  must  attend  a  clinical  course  in 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics,  and  Obstetrical  Clinics,  and  practise  in 
the  hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  Having  thus  gone 
through  the  prescribed  course,  he  is  admitted  to  the  chief  examination 
(fee,  sixty  florins).  The  examination  is  both  oral  and  written  in  the 
above  named  subjects — in  the  examination  hall,  in  the  dissecting-room, 
and  at  the  sick-bed.  The  licence  to  practise  is  not  granted  until  the  can- 
didate has  passed  his  examination  in  medicine,  in  surgery,  and  in  mid- 
wifery :  and  not  for  one  of  these  branches  only.  In  every  district  of  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  there  are  two  public  medical  officers  in  the  State  Ser- 
vice. La  every  department  of  about  100,000  inhabitants  theie  is,  besides, 
a  chief  medical  officer  called  "  medical  referee." 

Polytechnic  Schools. 

A-Polyteehmcum  is  a  Technical  University.  Its  object  is  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  technical  science  and  art.  The  Polytechnic  School 
of  Baden,  in  Karlsruhe,  being  one  of  the  best  of  Germany,  and  illustrating, 
at  the  same  time,  what  a  country,  with  barely  half  the  population  of 
London,  may  effect  for  national  education,  I  purpose  to  give  here  a  short 
sketch  of  this  institution.     It  is  divided  into  the  following  branches  : — 

(1)  The  Mathematical  School;  (2)  The  School  of  Engineering;  (3) 
The  School  of  Machine  Construction  ;  (4)  The  School  of  Architec- 
ture ;  (5)  The  Chemical  School ;  (6)  The  School  of  Woods  and  Forests  ; 
(7)  The  School  of  Agriculture. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  lessons,  graphical  and  con- 
structive exercises,  by  practical  work  in  laboratory  and  workshop,  and  by 
excursions  for  observation  and  collection  of  natural  objects,  the   whole 
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supplemented  by  extensive  collections  of  specimens,  objects  of  art,  models, 
instruments,  &c. 

The  age  of  admission  is  from  1 7  years.  The  conditions  are  :  testimony 
to  a  good  general  education,  and  the  preparation  necessary  for  the  special 
studies  of  the  Polytechnicum ;  such  testimony  consisting  in  a  certificate 
of  maturity  from  a  Gymnasium  or  "  Real-Gymnasium,"  or  in  a  special 
preliminary  examination. 

The  fee  for  the  course  for  a  whole  year  is  66  florins,  and  b\  florins 
besides  for  new-comers.  The  fee  for  the  practical  exercises  for  a  whole 
year  is,  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  44  florins  ;  in  the  physical  laboratory, 
16  florins  ;  in  the  mineralogical  laboratory,  4  florins  ;  and  the  agricultural 
and  forestial  laboratory,  15  florins. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  various  Schools  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Mathematical  School. — This  School  is  also  a  preliminary  school 
for  the  other  technical  divisions.  Course :  Two  Tears.  Preliminary 
Conditions  :  Competent  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  viz.,  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  and  Plane  Trigono- 
metry. '  Object :  General  preparation  for  some  technical  profession,  or  the 
vocation  of  teacher  of  Mathematics  and  of  Natural  History  in  secondary 
Schools. 

1st  Course. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Analytical  Geometry  of  Two  Dimensions,  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Elements  of  Mechanics,  Experimental  Physics,  German  Lan- 
guage, French  Language,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Modelling. 

2nd  Course. — Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Analytical  Geometry 
of  Three  Dimensions,  Analytical  Mechanics,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Tech- 
nical Drawing,  Practical  Geometry,  Higher  Physics,  Physical  Experi- 
ments, General  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  German  Literature, 
French  Language,  English  Language,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Modelling. 

Special  Course  (for  those  who  wish  to  make  deeper  studies  in  higher 
analysis,  and  to  devote  themselves  especially  to  Physics). — Elements  of 
the  theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable,  Mathematical  Physics,  Exer- 
cises in  the  Laboratory,  Potential  Theory,  Theory  of  Optical  Instruments, 
Cosmical  Physics,  Meteorology,  Telegraphy,  &c. 

II.  School  of  Engineering. — This  School  comprises  all  branches  of 
Engineering,  with  the  exception  of  fortification.  Conditions  of  admission 
(for  natives)  :  Seven  years'  study  in  a  gymnasium,  and  promotion  to  the  last 
class  but  one  in  it,  and  promotion  from  the  Second  Course  of  the  Mathe- 
matical School  of  the  Polytechnicum  ;  or,  instead  of  these,  an  equivalent 
preliminary  examination.     The  studies  extend  over  two  years  and  a  half. 

1st  Course. — Calculation  of  Variations,  Surveying,  Method  of  Least 
Squares,  Applied  Mechanics,  Technological  Chemistry,  Construction  of 
Roads,  Waterways,  &c,  Construction  of  Machines,  German  Literature, 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Literature,  Practical  Construction  in  Wood  and 
Stone,  Free-hand  and  Landscape  Drawing,  English  Language. 

2nd  Course. — Construction  of  Bridges,  Roads,  and   Railways,  Exercises 
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in  Practical  Building,  Construction  of  Machines,  Mathematical  Physics, 
Common  Law,  German  Literature,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  Free- 
hand and  Landscape  Drawing. 

3rd  Course  (six  months). — Eegidations  and  usages  as  to  Contracts  for 
Public  "Works,  Drawing  up  of  Projects,  Specifications,  Estimates,  Higher 
Architecture,  Excursions  to  Building  Yards  and  Works  in  course  of  exe- 
cution, Practical  Geometry  and  Geodesy,  Practical  Astronomy,  Metal- 
lurgy, Chemical  Technology,  Heating  and  Lighting. 

III.  School  of  Machine  Construction. — The  qualification  for  admission 
is  the  knowledge  acquired  by  a  pupil  during  the  first  year  of  the  Mathe- 
matical School.  There  are  two  courses ;  the  one  extending  over  two,  and 
the  other  (complete)  course  over  three  years.  Space  precludes  me  from 
giving  a  detailed  plan  of  the  complete  course. 

1st  Course. — Mechanics,  Machine  Construction,  Experimental  Physics, 
Applied  Mechanics,  Practical  Geometry,  Mechanical  Technology,  Chemi- 
cal Technology,  Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy,  Roads  and  Waterways, 
Free-hand  Drawing,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  Practice  in  "Work- 
shops, German  and  French  Literature. 

2nd  Course. — Theory  and  Construction  of  Machines,  Mechanical  Tech- 
nology, Mathematical  Physics  (higher  branches),  General  Chemistry, 
Roads,  Railways,  Waterways,  &c,  Chemical  Technology,  Metallurgy, 
Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  German  Literature,  Free-hand  Drawing, 
English  Language,  Practice  in  "Workshops. 

IV.  School  of  Architecture. — This  School  is  divided  into  two  divi- 
sions ;  the  lower  section  is  intended  to  train  builders,  capable  of  projecting 
and  executing  all  ordinary  buildings  for  dwelling  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. The  higher  division  is  for  the  training  of  architects  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  and  those  who  pass  through  it  are  expected  to  extend 
their  acquirements  by  travelling.  This  School  (viz.  the  higher  division) 
requires  four  years'  study.  The  qualifications  for  admission  are  the  same 
as  for  the  Engineering  Division,  except  that  only  the  first  year's  course 
of  the  Mathematical  Division  is  required. 

1st  Course. — General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Geo- 
logy, Building  Materials,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Statics  of  Buildings, 
Architectural  Drawing  from  Copies,  Plan  Drawing,  Landscape  and 
Ornamental  Drawing,  Modelling  in  Wood  and  Plaster,  Building  Arches 
in  the  Yard,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  German  Literature. 

2nd  Course. — Knowledge  of  Machines,  Bridges,  and  Roads,  Technical 
Architecture,  Elementary  Studies  of  Projects,  Architectural  Drawing 
from  Models  and  Copies,  Plans  for  Dwelling  Houses,  Landscape  Drawing, 
Ornamental  Drawing,  Modelling  in  Wood  and  Plaster,  Building  Arches 
in  the  Yard,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  Literature. 

3rd  Course.—  Technical  Course  of  Architecture  (2nd  Part),  Higher 
Branches  of  Building,  History  of  Ancient  Architecture,  Plans  of  Dwelling 
Houses,    Graphic   Studies  on  the  more  remarkable  orders  and   edifices, 
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Aerial  Perspective,  Ornamental  Drawing  (from  models  and  nature),  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Modelling,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  German 
Literature. 

Wi  Course. — Common  Law,  Higher  Branches  of  Building,  History  of 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  Architecture,  Projects  for  Great  Public  Buildings, 
Study  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  copying  of  notable  Monu- 
ments, Perspective  Drawing  in  Water  Colours,  Ornament,  Figure 
Drawing  from  Models  and  from  Nature,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Modelling  from 
Nature  and  Fancy,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  History,  German  Literature. 

V.  Chemical  School. — This  School  is  destined  for  students,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Natural  History.  As 
the  students  of  this  School  do  not  aspire  to  government  appointments, 
admission  is  free  to  all  wdio  possess  the  necessary  acquirements  for  the 
following  courses.  The  complete  course  embraces  three  years  ;  but  there  is 
a  less  complete  course  of  two  years.  Space  precludes  me  from  giving  here  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  three  years'  course,  and  I  only  enumerate  the  principal 
subjects  taught,  viz.  :  General  Chemistry  (1st  course),  inorganic  part, 
Organic  Chemistry,  General  Chemistry  (2nd  Course),  History  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Chemistry,  Repetition  of  Chemistry,  Conference  on  Chemical 
Analysis,  Art  of  Assaying  Metals,  Manipulations  in  the  Laboratory, 
Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Chemical 
Technology  (organic  and  inorganic),  Various  Manufactures,  Physical 
Geography,  Metallurgy,  Experimental  Physics,  Repetition  of  Physics, 
Higher  Physics,  Botany  and  Geology,  Mineralogy  (special  study  of  Useful 
Minerals,  Practical  Mineralogy  with  excursions,  Crystallography)'. 

This  curriculum  forms  a  series  of  courses  which  may  be  followed,  not 
only  by  the  pupds  more  especially  destined  for  the  chemical  arts,  but  also 
by  others  of  other  divisions.  The  fee  for  the  Chemical  Manipulations  is  44 
florins  per  annum. 

VI.  School  of  Woods  and  Forests.—  Natives  of  Baden,  who  desire  to 
pass  the  examination  for  State  Appointments,  must  have  passed  through 
the  seven  classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  else  undergo  an  equivalent  prelimi- 
nary examination.  The  instruction  in  this  School  consists  of — (1)  A  Pre- 
paratory Course;  (2)  Two  Years'  Study.* 

Preparatory  Clwr*e.— Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geo- 
metry, Experimental  Physics,  Botany  (with  excursions,  &c),  Zoology, 
German  Literature,  Common  Law,  Rudiments  of  Forest  Science,  and 
Practical  Instruction  in  Management  of  Woodland  Property. 

1st  Course. — Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
General  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  (theoretical  and  practical),  Geology, 
General    Botany,    Physiology,    Geography,    Meteorology,    Climate,    &c, 

*  English  Candidates  for  appointments  in  the  Forest  Department  of  India 
are,  for  want  of  a  similar  institution  in  their  own  country,  compelled  to  attend 
French  and  German  Schools  of  Forests. 
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Natural  History  of  Timber  Trees,  Forest  Management,  Practical  Geometry, 
Excursions  and  Explanations  in  the  Forest,  Botanical  Excursions. 

2nd  Course. — Agricultural  Chemistry,  Administrative  Science,  Practical 
and  Financial  Economy,  Roads,  Waterways,  &c.  (elements),  Conservation 
of  Forests,  Valuations  of  Land  and  Forest  Produce,  Forest  Administration, 
Forest  and  Game  Laws,  Applications  in  Excursions,  &c. 

VII.  School  of  Agkicvlture. — The  curriculum  extends  over  2^ 
years,  and  is  divided  into  two  courses.  In  the  first  course  of  \\  years  only 
the  elementary  branches  of  agriculture  are  treated ;  the  time  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  sciences.  The  second  course  of 
one  year  is  confined  to  the  special  department  of  agricultural  science,  with 
lectures  in  the  other  schools  of  the  Polytechnicum  for  general  education. 
The  curriculum  of  this  School  is  as  complete  and  elaborate  as  that  of  the 
other  schools  already  mentioned. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  seven  sections  of  the  Polytechnicum  in  Baden, 
those  for  engineers,  architects,  and  foresters  prepare  for  state  appointments, 
for  hydraulic  architecture,  road  and  river  engineering,  railway  engineering, 
public  buildings  and  bridges,  public  forests  and  forests  of  communities,  all  of 
which  are  under  State  control;  and  the  pupils  have,  after  having  completed 
their  prescribed  course  of  studies,  to  pass  a  rigorous  and  searching  State 
examination  before  a  Special  Commission  appointed  by  the  State.  But 
besides  these  examinations,  conducted  under  State  control,  the  Poly- 
technic School  has,  like  the  Universities,  the  privilege  of  granting 
diplomas  of  qualification  after  an  examination  conducted  by  the  professors 
of  the  institution,  but  which  confer  no  special  privileges  nor  any  right  to 
a  State  appointment. 

Some  of  the  Polytechnic  Schools,  in  other  German  States,  are  constituted 
on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Baden.  In  some  States  the  six  sections  of  the 
Baden  Polytechnicum  form  separate  academies.  Besides  these,  we  find  in 
all  German  States  special  Veterinary  Schools,  High  Commercial  Schools, 
and  Post  Office  Service  and  Telegraphy  Schools. 

Beside  the  above-named  Technical  Universities  and  Schools,  there  are 
in  Germany  a  very  large  number  of  inferior  Technical  Schools,  the  object 
of  some  of  which  is  to  supply  a  general  technical  preparation  for  trades 
and  handicrafts,  while  others  prepare  for  special  trades  or  industries, 
according  to  the  physical  and  industrial  character  of  each  country.  Of 
the  general  preparatory  schools,  I  may  mention  the  Apprentice  Schools,  the 
Improvement  Schools  for  Young  Work  men,  the  Trade  Schools.  The  "  Improve- 
ment Schools  for  Young  Workmen "  (Fortbildung-Schulen)  are  held  on 
Sundays  or  week  evenings,  and  in  these  young  men  are  taught  drawing 
in  its  application  to  various  trades  and  arts,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
modern  languages,  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics,  geography,  tech- 
nology, manufactures,  book-keeping,  In  the  Trade  Schools  (Gewerbe- 
Schulen)  for  Apprentices  the  instruction  embraces  elementary  geometry, 
algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  trigonometry,  the  application  of  geometry 
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to  land-surveying,  stone  cutting,  elementary  mechanics,  mechanical  tech- 
nology, arts  of  construction,  the  elements  of  physics,  &c,  and  practical 
drawing.  Of  special  Technical  Schools  (Industrie-Schulen)  I  may  mention 
the  following:  for  lace  making  and  for  Turkish  carpets  (in  Silesia),  for 
clock  and  watch-making  (Baden),  for  manufacture  of  straw  plait  for 
hats  (Baden),  for  painting  on  enamel,  porcelain,  and  earthenware  (Baden), 
weaving  schools  (Prussia  and  Wurtemberg),  schools  for  pilotage  and 
navigation  (Prussia),  Gymnastic  Training  School  (Baden),  &c,  &c. 

I  have  entered  thus  far  into  details  in  order  to  present  a  tolerably  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  in  Germany, 
and  I  will  close  this  department  of  my  subject  with  a  synoptical  view  of 

the 

PLAN   OF  GERMAN  NATIONAL   EDUCATION. 

Primary  Education 

(for  both  sexes). 

Infant  Schools. 

Primary  Schools 

(compulsory  for  both  sexes). 

"With  Normal  Schools  for  Teachers. 

I , . 


Secondary  Lower  Technical 

Schools. 

Sunday  Schools. 

Factory  Schools. 

Apprentice  Schools. 

Improvement  Schools. 

Trade  Schools. 

Special  Industrial  Schools. 

Girls'  Sewing  and  Knitting 

Schools. 

etc. 


Secondary  Scientific 

Schools. 

Upper  Girls'  Schools. 

Real-Schools. 

Real-Gymnasia. 


Secondary  Literary 

Schools. 

Gymnasia. 


I l 

Higher  Technical  Schools. 


Higher   Schools   for 
Learned  Professions. 

Universities  (for 
Theology,  Law,  Medi- 
cine,   Finance,    Public 
Instruction,  Public  Ad- 
ministration.) 


*Post-Office,  Railway,  and 

Telegraph  Service, 

Higher  Commercial  Academies, 

*Veterinary  Schools. 


♦State  Service. 


Polytechnic  Schools, 
or  special  Academies  for 

Engineers*,  Chemists, 
Foresters*,  Architects*, 

Mines*,  Machines,  &c. 


*State  Service. 


State  Service 


Special  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Technical  Institutions  for  both  sexes. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools,  Blind  Schools,  Orphan  Asylums,  Reformatories, 
Schools  for  Midwives  (educated  at  Universities,  periodically  examined  by 
the  State,  and  appointed  by  the  "  Commune"). 
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.  "  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  German  institutions  for  national 
education" — says  the  Report  of  the  French  Commission  on  Technical  In- 
struction— "  is  the  general  whole, — the  arrangement  of  all  establishments 
which,  from  the  Primary  School  to  the  Faculties  in  the  University, 
offer  to  the  different  classes  of  citizens  a  series  of  grades  of  instruction 
which  they  may  need,  or  have  the  capacity  to  acquire." 


Advantages  of  German  State  Instruction. 

Though  complaints  have  occasionally  been  made  in  Germany 
against  some  defects  in  the  scheme  of  State  instruction,  (com- 
plaints which  I  mentioned  and  discussed  in  the  early  part  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  strongest  of  which  have  been  directed  against  the 
denominational  education  of  primary  schools,  its  abuses  and  ill 
effects,)  and  though  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  the  great 
advantages  of  the  system  as  a  whole  are  generally  acknowledged 
by  all  sections  of  German  society.  I  will  now  sum  up  the  most 
important  characteristic  features  of  this  system. 

(1.)  Establishment  of  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  State  and  of  the  community  to  secure  the  education  of  all 
children  ;  and  the  duty  of  parents,  if  possible,  to  procure  it. 

(2.)  In  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  effect,  the  State  has 
established  the  requisite  number  of  permanent  schools,  of  vari- 
ous grades,  in  every  district,  the  primary  schools  within  the  reach 
of  all  inhabitants,  with  appropriate  buildings,  school  furniture, 
apparatus,  &c,  and  has  provided  in  these  schools  a  good  and  cheap 
(for  the  poor,  gratuitous)  education ;  attendance  of  the  children  in 
primary  schools  being  enforced  under  penalties  against  negligent 
parents  and  guardians. 

(3.)  The  association  of  children  of  all  classes  on  the  same  school- 
forms,  a  practice  which,  in  Germany,  is  gradually  extinguishing 
the  spirit  of  caste,  with  all  its  prejudices. 

(4.)  The  providing  of  efficient  teachers  for  the  different  classes 
of  schools,  with  opportunities  for  professional  advancement  at 
every  stage  of  their  career. 

(.5.)  A  well-organized  system  of  constant  and  responsible  inspec- 
tion of  schools  of  all  grades,  extending  to  every  school  and  every 
teacher  throughout  the  country. 

(6.)  Unity  and  harmony  in  the  entire  scheme  of  public  instruc- 
tion, binding  into  one  whole  many  varied  institutions,  without 
interfering  with  the  distinctive  local  character,  or  the  methods,  and 
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aims  of  each ;  thus  combining  unity  and  variety.  This  principle 
may  not  have  been  realized  in  its  full  extent,  but  it  is  the  aim  of 
many  earnest  teachers,  who  wish  to  see  each  individual  school 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  freedom  of  action,  but  all  held 
together  by  some  external  organisation,  and  grouped  and  directed 
by  a  central  educational  authority. 

Thus,  whilst  in  England  a  pupil  at  an  endowed  school  cannot, 
without  manifest  disadvantage,  remove  to  another  similar  insti- 
tution, nor  the  student  at  one  university  continue  his  studies  at 
another,  in  Germany  such  transfers  can  be  effected  with  no 
inconvenience,  and  the  German  student  may  visit  as  many  Uni- 
versities as  he  pleases,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  attended 
for  the  stated  periods  the  prescribed  lectures,  and  pass  at  last  the 
Government  examination.  Most  German  students  do,  in  fact, 
divide  their  course  between  two  or  three  universities.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  system  is  found  in  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
coming  under  the  teaching  of  celebrated  men  at  different  uni- 
versities, and  the  breadth  of  views  gained  by  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  agitation  of  opposing  schools  of  thought,  and  appreciating 
more  vividly  the  opinions  of  eminent  teachers  on  hearing  them  as 
they  spring  fresh  from  the  brain  that  has  given  birth  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  school  organisation  of  Germany, 
its  success  would  not  have  been  so  marked,  had  it  not  been  the 
oreat  care  of  educational  reformers  to  provide  for  the  schools  an 
efficient  class  of  teachers.  The  result  of  the  measures  adopted  with 
this  object,  is  that  very  many  of  the  best  pupils  of  the  different 
schools  have  been  induced  to  devote  themselves  to  the  calling  of 
teacher.  Of  the  tenor  of  the  school  laws,  which  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  creation  of  an  efficient  teaching  staff,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  taken  as  a  summary : — 

(1.)  The  status  of  the  teacher,  as  a  public  servant,  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  civil  servant ;  the  importance  and  dignity  of  his 
office  being  fully  recognized  by  the  State. 

(2.)  The  State  has  established  a  proportionate  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  which  all  young  persons,  who  wish  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  teaching  profession,  receive  a  special  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical education.  Besides  seminaries  and  normal  schools,  there  are 
also  preparatory  schools,  in  which  the  teaching  gifts  of  the  young 
may  be  tested  before  they  make  up  their  minds  to  become  teachers 
and  enter  a  seminary. 

(3.)  Regular  and  strict  examination  and  inspection  of  teachers 
and  schools,  and  dismissal  of  incompetent  and  immoral  teachers. 
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(4.)  A  system  of  regular  promotion  of  all  efficient  teachers, 
and  by  which  extraordinary  talent  and  diligence  meet  with  due 
reward. 

(5.)  Appointments  for  life,  with  a  respected  social  position,  and 
salaries  equal  to  that  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  re- 
quiring equal  attainments. 

(6.)  Official  and  voluntary  conferences  and  associations  for  the 
exchange  of  opinions,  inciting  to  mutual  emulation  and  advance- 
ment. 

(7.)  Books  and  periodicals  accessible  to  the' humblest,  acquaint- 
ing them  with  the  works  and  views  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  all  nations. 

(8.)  Exemption  from  military  service. 

(9.)  Pecuniary  assistance  in  case  of  sickness,  and  a  pension  when 
incapacitated  for  exertion  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age  or  by 
broken  health,  as  well  as  for  the  wives  and  children  of  teachers  in 
case  of  death. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  well-organised  system  of 
State  instruction,  which  may  well  be  deemed  to  outweigh  its  pos- 
sible defects.  But,  indeed,  the  latter  are  themselves  none  of  them 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  remedied  by  judicious 
arrangements. 


VOLUNTARY    INSTRUCTION. 

Endowed  Schools,  Corporation  Schools,  Charity  Schools,  Con- 
gregational and  Private  Schools,  which  together  make  up  the  frame- 
work of  instruction  in  this  country,  have  often  been  characterized 
as  representing  free  (i.  e.  unfettered)  instruction,  as  contrasted 
with  the  dependent  condition  of  State  Schools.  But  this  is,  in 
reality,  an  unfair  comparison.  Endowed,  Congregational,  or  Cor- 
poration Schools,  may  not,  indeed,  be  dependent  on  the  State,  but 
they  are  dependent  on  their  own  authorities.  Instead  of  one,  they 
have  many  masters.  Private  schools,  also,  independent  in  name, 
are,  in  reality,  for  more  dependent  than  State  schools.  Their 
masters  are  subject  to  the  religious,  political,  and  social  prejudices, 
and  sometimes  even  to  the  arbitrary  dictation,  of  parents.  It  has 
happened  that  private  schoolmasters,  who  had  a  so-called  gentle- 
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men's  school,  have  been  obliged,  unwillingly,  to  get  rid  of  well-be- 
haved pupils,  because  they  belonged  to  families  of  well-to-do  trades- 
men. Besides,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  State  instruction  is  necessarily 
so  dependent  on  Government  as  it  is  often  asserted  to  be.  In  France, 
for  instance,  primary  instruction  in  public  schools  is  not  State  in- 
struction pure  and  simple,  but  has  a  mixed  character.  The  expenses 
are  defrayed  in  common  by  the  State,  the  Department,  and  the 
Parish.  The  direction,  it  is  true,  belongs  to  the  State,  but  the 
controlling  power  is  divided.  The  appointment  of  masters  is 
vested  in  the  local  authorities.  Secondary  instruction,  however, 
in  the  lycees  and  colleges  communaux,  as  also  university  instruc- 
tion in  the  different  faculties,  is  entirely  managed  by  the  State. 
In  Germany,  also,  secondary  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  purely  State 
schools,  whilst  the  primary  schools,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  have  the  same  mixed  character  as  in  France; 
while  in  some  States,  as  in  Baden,  the  Mayor,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  citizens  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  sit  on  the  local 
School  Committee.  German  universities,  though  under  the  con- 
trol of,  and  supported  by,  the  State,  (many,  moreover,  possessing 
valuable  endowments  in  addition  to  the  State  grant,)  enjoy  a  con- 
siderable share  of  self-government.  And  if  it  be  the  case  that  educa- 
tion in  France  and  Germany  is  too  much  under  State  control,  still 
this  is  rather  in  consequence  of  the  political  constitution  of  these 
countries,  and  is  no  fault  inherent  in  State  education,  which  might, 
in  fact,  be  rendered  freer  and  less  unfettered  than  any  other  organi- 
sation of  instruction. 

Congregational  Schools. — The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  organisation 
of  a  really  national  system  of  education  in  this  country  consists  in 
the  so-called  denominational  education.  When  the  question  of  a 
national  education  was  first  brought  forward  by  the  Government, 
now  more  than  30  years  ago,  there  was  at  first  no  intention  of  mixing 
religious  instruction  with  the  secular  education  contemplated  to  be 
given ;  but,  if  introduced  at  all,  to  make  it  rather  of  that  general 
character  that  it  might  harmonize  with  the  doctrine  generally 
received  by  all  sects.  This  concession,  instead  of  appeasing  the 
Church  party,  excited  their  indignant  opposition.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  way  before  its  powerful  phalanx,  and  handed  over  to  it 
the  lion's  share  in  the  new  organisation  of  the  education  of  the 
people.  But,  to  appease  the  Nonconformists,  a  compromise  was 
subsequently  attempted  bywhat  is  called  the  "Conscience  Clause," 
which  runs  thus  : — "  The  managers  shall  be  bound  to  make  such 
orders  as  shall  provide  for  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  school 
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the  children  of  parents  not  in  communion  with  the  Church.  But 
such  orders  shall  be  confined  to  the  exemption  of  such  children,  if 
their  parents  desire  it,  from  attendance  at  public  worship,  and 
from  instruction  in  the  doctrine  or  formularies  of  the  said  church, 
rind  shall  not  otherwise  interfere  toith  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
scholars."  This  clause  excludes  what  is  called  "peculiar  doc- 
trines;" but  authorizes  to  impart  general  religious  instruction, 
and  expects  every  teacher  to  adapt  his  religious  instruction  to  the 
programme  prescribed  for  him.  This  compromise  did  not  work  as 
well  as  was  expected,  but  was  received  by  all  parties  with  surprise 
and  misgivings.  It  did  not  satisfy  even  the  least  prejudiced  and  most 
moderate  churchmen.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  latter,  Canon  Norris,  objects  to  it  on  the  following  grounds: — 
"  The  clause,  as  it  stands,  exempts  A.  B.  from  any  religious  in- 
struction to  which  his  parents  object.  That  is,  a  clergyman 
adopting  it  binds  himself  not  only  to  allow  A.  B.  to  sit  aside 
during  particular  lessons,  but  guarantees  him  from  having  any 
such  instruction  given  to  him  directly  or  indirectly.  He  feels  that, 
in  malting  this  promise,  he  is  promising  more  than  he  can  possibly 
perform.  In  the  prayers  with  which  the  school  is  opened,  in  some 
accidental  address  to  the  whole  school  about  a  breach  of  discipline, 
in  the  common  reading-lesson,  a  troublesome  controversial  parent 
may  discover  that  some  doctrine,  to  which  he  objects,  has  been  con- 
veyed to  his  boy,  who  clearly  cannot  sit  aside  on  all  these  oc- 
casions. Let  the  clause,  therefore,  exempt  the  child,  not  from  any 
religious  doctrine,  to  which  the  parent  objects,  but  simply  from 
any  lesson  to  which  a  parent  on  conscientious  grounds  objects." 

But  still  more  serious  were  the  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
Nonconformists.  Many  of  them  kept  aloof  from  the  schools  under 
the  management  of  the  Church,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
even,  as  in  Wales,  preferred  to  do  without  education.  In  short, 
the  new  scheme  left  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  this  country 
uninstructed.  After  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  general  call  of  public  opinion,  again  comes  forward 
with  a  plan  of  national  education,  and  encounters  again  the  same 
opponents,  and  the  same  war-cry  as  it  did  thirty  years  ago.  Will 
it  again  yield?  No  doubt,  it  has  learned  something  in  the  mean- 
time. It  will  ask  the  opponents  of  unsectarian  instruction  to  give 
an  account  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  thirty  years  to 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  old  system ;  it  will  hardly  wait 
another  thirty  years  to  leave  this  all-important  question  of  national 
education  as  a  legacy  to  the  20th  century  ! 
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There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  time  the  Government 
will  find  a  strong  support  in  the  nation.  The  powerful  organisa- 
tion of  the  National  Education  League,  and  innumerable  meetings 
all  over  the  country,  pronounced  for  unsectarian  education.  At  a 
great  assembly  of  the  most  important  branch  of  English  Noncon- 
formists, the  Wesleyans,  held  in  London  in  December,  1869,  in 
which  the  leading  ministers  and  lay-members  of  that  Church,  from 
all  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  were  present,  and  at  their  sub- 
sequent Annual  Education  Meeting,  held  on  January  7th,  1870, 
"  the  fusion  of  all  denominational  schools  into  a  national  system — 
free,  unsectarian,  compulsory,  supported  by  Government  grants 
and  local  rates,"  was  moved  and  carried.  The  Nonconformist 
clergy  and  laity  are,  almost  in  a  body,  following  the  Wesleyans. 
Of  the  English  Church  also,  many  enlightened  members  came  boldly  • 
forward  for  "unsectarian"  education,  and  joined  the  National 
Education  League,  which  numbered  in  January,  1870,  about  500 
clergymen  of  all  denominations.  And  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
Ireland  we  find  that  the  members  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
begin  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  a  great  mistake  was  made  in 
the  opposition  of  Irish  churchmen  to  an  unsectarian  national 
system.  While  demanding  for  themselves  denominational  educa- 
tion, they  of  course  cannot  object  to  Roman  Catholic  denomina- 
tional education.  But  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  denominational 
education  means  purely  Roman  Catholic  education.  A  due  ap- 
preciation of  this  fact  is  giving  rise  to  serious  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  many  Protestants,  who  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on 
the  educational  movement  in  England.  The  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  non-sectarian  education  was  manifested  at  a  meeting 
held  in  January,  1870,  in  Belfast,  and  attended  by  both  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian  clergymen,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
"  to  form  a  league  for  sustaining  and  extending  the  cause  of 
non-sectarian  education."  Thus  we  see  the  Irish  Protestants,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  English  Church,  pronouncing,  in  opposition 
to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  against  the  denominational 
education  advocated  in  England  by  the  same  English  Church  and 
supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  but  opposed  by  the  main 
body  of  Dissenting  Protestants. 

Denominational  education,  as  it  has  existed  for  thirty  years, 
excludes  one  great  principle  of  English  libei  ty — freedom  of  reli- 
gious opinion.  It  often  happens  that  while  the  schools  of  a 
predominant  sect  are  flourishing,  those  of  other  communities 
languish,  or  do  not  exist  at  all.  It  is  not  possible  that  good  schools 
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should  exist  for  all  sects  alike ;  and  hence  pai'ents  are  often  com- 
pelled, for  the  sake  of  instruction,  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
of  other  denominations.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Wales,  although  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Nonconformists,  they  are  very 
frequently  either  compelledto  sendtheir  children  to  national  schools, 
or  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  goodedncation.  Partly  from  poverty, 
partly  from  religious  differences,  large  districts  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  schools,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  parish  is  frermently 
found  with  two  schools — a  national  and  an  unsectarian  school — 
both  of  them  only  half  filled.  Moreover,  compulsory  education  and 
educational  rates,  two  principles  now  pretty  generally  adopted,  can- 
not possibly  act  in  concert  with  denominational  education.  It  is 
true,  one  of  the  reverend  speakers  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Union  "  saw  no  reason  why  the  compulsory 
system  should  not  be  applied  in  a  modified  form  to  denomina- 
tional schools ;  and  while,  as  a  previous  speaker  had  contended, 
there  would  be  a  great  hardship  im  compelling  a  poor  man's  child  in 
attend  a  purely  secular  school,  there  would  not  be  the  sarin  hardship 
in  compelling  it  to  attend  a  denominational  school,  even  where  the 
parent  did  not  like  the  particular  d<  nomination  by  which  the  school 
ivas  conducted,  because  parent  and  child  u'ould  he  alike  protected 
by  the  Conscience  Clause."  Comment  on  these  words  is  super- 
fluous, and  T  would  only  ask,  Would  the  reverend  speaker  consent 
to  have  a  child  of  his  compelled  to  attend  a  Roman  Catholic  school, 
even  under  the  protection  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  which  as  the 
perusal  of  the  Clause,  the  text  of  which  I  have  just  given,  will 
show,  is  no  protection  at  all  ?*  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that  deno. 
mi  initiated  compulsory  education  will  lead  to  religious  propa- 
gandism;  to  endless  strife,  in  England,  between  Nonconformists 
and  the  Established  Church ;  iu  Ireland,  between  the  predominant 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Protestants.  It  would  be,  under 
another  form,  the  resuscitation  of  an  act  of  bye-gone  days — the 
Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  denominational  system,  with  Government  grant  and  com- 
pulsory education,  must  necessarily  lead  to  monopoly  by  the  pre- 
dominant denomination.  "  It  is  obvious,"  said  Mr.  John  Bright, 
at  Birmingham,  (Jan.  11,  1870,)  "that,  with  the  denominational 
system,  all  the  Government  money  nearly  goes  necessarily  to  the 
Established   Church,   because  the   Nonconformist    Churches   are 

*  See  description  of  religious  pressure  in  Church  Schools,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Willev,  a  Weslevan  minister,  in  the  monthly  paper  of  the  National  Education 
League,  Jan.  1,  1870,  p.  9. 
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not  one  Church,  but  several  Churches ;  and  they  are  not  united, 
and  probably  never  can  unite,  to  form  a  great  body  for  educational 
purposes.  Therefore,  if  you  give  one  million  of  money  from  the 
State  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the  great  bulk  of  it  necessarily 
must  go  to  that  one-half  of  the  population,  which  is  a  powerful 
and  united  body  ;  and  the  other  half,  which,  though  powerful,  is 
altogether  disunited,  will  find  itself  in  the  position  of  getting 
almost  nothing.  But  there  is  another  difficulty,  which  those 
gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  the  denominational  system  appear  to 
me  to  overlook,  which  is  this,  that  one-third  of  the  people  do  not 
belong  to  any  denomination  whatever."  Denominational  monopoly 
exists  already  to  a  large  extent  in  this  country,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  endowed  schools,  besides  the  ancient  Universities,  have  been 
hitherto  denominational.  Most  of  them  have,  not  only  as  head- 
masters, but  also  as  principal  assistant-masters,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  in  character  they  are  Church  of  England 
institutions.  Thus  denominational  education  had  not  only  closed 
to  strict  Nonconformists  the  richly-endowed  ancient  universities, 
but  also,  besides  the  great  number  of  primary  national  schools, 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  secondary  schools,  until  the  En- 
dowed Schools'  Act  altered,  to  some  degree,  the  rigid  denomina- 
tional character  of  the  greater  number  of  endowed  schools.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Church  of  England  jealously  guards 
the  gates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  is  a  strange  contradiction 
to  see  Nonconformists,  and  even  Roman  Catholics,  unanimous  for 
opening  these  ancient  seats  of  learning  to  all  denominations, 
and  render  them  unsectarian,  while  some  of  the  former,  and  all  of 
the  latter,  are  opposed  to  the  same  principle  being  applied  to  their 
own  denominational  schools. 

Many  supporters  of  unsectarian  schools  propose  that  the  Bible 
should  be  read  in  them  without  comment.  But  is,  then,  reading  of 
the  Bible  not  religious  teaching  ?  They  forget,  moreover,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  acknowledge  the  Protestant  versions  of  the 
Bible  ;  that  among  the  Protestants  also  there  are  several  versions  ; 
and  that  the  Jews  reject  the  New  Testament.  The  attempt  to  mix 
up  any  kind  of  religious  instruction  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  is  a  mistake,  in  theory  as  in  practice,  even  from  a  strictly 
religious  point  of  view ;  and  there  are  many  zealous  churchmen  who 
object  to  it,  saying,  "  that  the  Gospels  should  never  be  read  like  an 
ordinary  school-book,  by  way  of  task-work,  and  that  a  body  of  secu- 
lar schoolmasters  may  be  highly  honourable  men,  admirably  quali- 
fied to  open  the  minds  of  the  children  entrusted  to  them  to  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  the  moral  sense,  but  that  they  are  in  no  way  qualified  fco 
act  as  interpreters  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  attempt  to  bind  an 
obligation  on  them  which  they  are  not  fitted  to  discharge  can  only 
end,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  disappointment  and  unreality."  * 
Reading  of  the  Bible  is  only  another  form  of  denominational  in- 
struction, and  will  lead  to  the  same  consequences. 

The  only  way  of  obviating  the  religious  difficulty — of  satisfying 
even  the  contending  interests  of  dogma  against  dogma — is  a  purely 
unsectarian  national  education,  as  it  exists  in  the  primary  common 
schools  of  the  United  States,  founded  and  supported  by  the  town- 
ship, and  aided  by  the  State,  where  all  confessions  attend  in  peace 
and  harmony, — as  it  exists  in  the  middle-class  day-schools  of  this 
country, — as  it  is  even  carried  out  by  many  of  the  staunchest 
defenders  of  public  denominational  schools,  who  send  their  own 
children  to  unsectarian  private  schools,  without  fearing  any  in- 
jurious consequences  for  them, — and  fiually,  as  it  is  already  carried 
out  in  some  Factory  schools,  according  to  Colonel  Akroyd,  M.  P.  .who 
said  at  the  Manchester  Congress  of  the  National  Education  Union, 
that  one  of  the  special  advantages  in  the  factory  system,  which  de- 
served careful  consideration,  was  "  that  it  husbanded  and  econo- 
mised the  present  school  appliances,  and  allowed  clergymen  of  all 
denominations  to  take  part  in  the  task." 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  letter  on 
National  Education  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  wrote  the  following 
remarkable  words,  which  have  their  application  also  at  the  present 
time : — "  Bather  than  the  people  should  not  be  taught,  I  should 
infinitely  prefer  a  merely  seeular  education  to  none  at  all;  and 
prefer  it  with  a  view  to  religious  instruction  itself;  nay,  even  if 
no  religious  instruction  were  to  follow,  because  who  can  doubt 
that  it  is  far  better  the  people  should  be  taught  something  good 
than  not  taught  at  all?  Therefore  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  Church  is  altogether  wrong,  even  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  own  objects — the  bringing  up  children  in  Church 
principles ;  and  that  she  is  far  more  likely  to  spread  her  own 
doctrines  and  discipline,  by  encouraging  mere  secular  instruction, 
without  any  intermixture  of  spiritual,  than  by  leaving  children 
wholly  untaught." 

Let  the  country  take  warning  from  the  religious  contentions 

*  Rev.  Archer  Gurney,  Chaplain  to  the  Court  Church,  Paris.  Letter  to  the 
"  Daily  News,"  January  28,  1870. 

Extracts  from  reports  of  clergymen,  who  are  inspectors  of  Church  of  England 
Schools,  and  published  in  the  monthly  paper  of  the  ''National  Education  League," 
January  1,  show  the  elFect  of  religious  teaching  in  Church  of  England  Schools. 
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now  going  on  in  some  German  States  on  the  question  of  denomi- 
national or  unsectarian  instruction,  in  which  the  real  cause  of 
education  cannot  but  suffer.  If  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Baden*  had  taken  up  with  a  strong  hand  the  direction  of  educa- 
tion ;  if,  instead  of  leaving  the  question  of  denominational  or 
common  unsectarian  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  congregations,  it 
had  decreed  that  henceforth  no  school  should  be  supported  by  local 
rates  and  State  grants,  and  obtain  State  teachers,  unless  it  be 
absolutely  unsectarian,  it  would  have  treated  the  important  ques- 
tion of  education,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  a  political  and  social 
question,  concerning  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  not  as  a  merely 
local  affair.  It  would,  moreover,  have  established  peace,  instead 
of  fostering  war ;  it  would  have  founded  a  cheaper  and  far  better 
education,  and  the  religious  yearnings  of  the  most  devoted  would 
have  been  far  better  satisfied  in  special  classes  attached  to  each 
congregation. 

Mr.  Miall,  M.P.,  justly  said  :  "  Denominational  education  causes 
an  enormous  waste  of  teaching  power,  misleads  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  as  to  the  true  end  of  public  schools,  and  serves  to 
stereotype,  instead  of  softening  doivn,  reUgious  distinctions." 

Charity  Schools. — Another  not  unimportant  element  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  is  furnished  by  the  Charity  Schools.  In 
no  other  country  has  private  liberality  attained  such  dimen- 
sions, and  effected  so  much  good,  as  in  England  ;  and  few 
among  the  many  charitable  institutions  of  the  country  Lave 
done  a  more  useful  work.  But  Charity  Schools  would,  of 
course,  never  suffice  for  the  education  of  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  the  poor  of  the  country,  and  could  never  diffuse  education 
among  the  masses  with  the  same  regularity  as  a  national  govern- 
ment system.     Their  teachers,  too,  as  a  body,  do  not,  and  never 

*  I  may  complete  here  a  statement  which  I  have  made  in  treating  of  primary 
instruction  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden.  In  Baden  common  primary  schools  exist 
now  in  almost  all  the  chief  towns,  in  which  there  is  a  mixed — i.e.,  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic — population.  But  in  other  places,  where  there  is  only  one 
denomination — or  only  a  verv  Email  minority  of  a  second — (with  less  than 
twenty  five  school  children)  the  primary  school  is  denominational,  though  not 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Clergy,  but  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  State  and  Corporation,  and  the  pupils  of  other  denominations  are  exempt 
from  religious  instruction.  The  religious  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  opponents 
to  the  new  school-law  of  Baden  (referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Chapter)  has  two 
objects  in  view: — (1)  abolition  of  common  schools,  where  they  already  exist ; 
and  (2)  to  (dace  the  chief  local  direction  of  the  primary  schools  again,  as 
formerly,  in  the  hands  of  the  Clergy.  The  Government  seems,  however,  de- 
termined not  to  yield  to  these  demands,  and  it  is  supported  in  this  resolve  by 
public  opinion.  In  Prussia,  public  opinion  is,  by  a  great  majority,  in  favour  of 
iinseelarian  education,  which  will  be  proposed,  and,  it  is  generally  believed, 
carried,  in  the  next  session  of  the  Diet, 
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will,  reach  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  the  time  demands.  Bat 
the  worst  feature  of  Charity  Schools  lies  in  their  very  nature,  as 
savouring  of  the  degradation  attaching  to  the  recipients  of  charity. 
Respectable  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to  them,  lest  they 
should  be  stamped  as  paupers,  while  those  whom  poverty  does 
not  allow  to  choose,  must  either  see  their  children  wear  the  badge 
of  their  poverty  in  an  eccentric  costume,  or  incur  the  reproach 
attaching  to  the  degrading  name  of  the  "Ragged  School."  The 
consciousness  of  being  recipients  of  charity  cannot  but  affect  in- 
juriously the  character  of  the  children,  and  weaken  their  self- 
respect  and  spirit  of  independence.  Thus  the  good  results  of  the 
scanty  education  of  Charity  Schools  are  neutralized  by  a  greater 
evil.  The  education  of  all  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  com- 
mon duty  of  society,  not  as  an  object  of  the  charity  of  individuals. 
E  iidowed  Schools. — The  Endowed  Schools  of  this  country  have,  on 
the  whole,  undoubtedly  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  many  among 
them  may  rank  with  the  best  of  their  class  in  any  country.  Their 
recognised  social  rank,  and  security  ofposition,  have  always  attracted 
the  best  class  of  teachers,  who  find  in  them  better  remuneration, 
less  arduous  and  exhaustive  work,  and  more  personal  independence. 
In  one  respect,  especially,  the  great  number  of  endowed  schools 
in  this  country,  for  imparting  a  secondary  education,  offer  ad- 
vantages which  the  secondary  State  schools  of  Germany  do  not 
possess.  German  State  schools,  being  with  but  few  exceptions 
day  schools,  often  supply  free  instruction  to  the  poor,  but  do  no 
more.  The  number  of  endowed  scholarships,  &c,  for  secondary 
and  university  education  is  comparatively  small,  and  most  of  them 
are  destined  solely  for  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Thus,  a 
clever  boy,  whose  parents  have  not  the  means  to  allow  him  to 
proceed  from  the  local  to  a  higher  school  in  another  locality, 
where  they  have  to  provide  for  his  board  and  lodging,  is  com- 
pelled to  cut  short  his  studies,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
attract  the  attention  of  some  wealthy  patron,  or  decide  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  which  latter  case  he  may  be 
educated  at  the  University  free  of  expense.  The  natural  result 
is,  that  many  a  young  man  enters  upon  the  study  of  theology  con- 
trary to  his  tastes  and  inclination ;  and  it  even  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  he  will  at  the  same  time  pursue  the  study  of  theology  and 
arts,  and  at  the  end  of  his  University  career  cast  theology  overboard. 
Many  German  educationists  regret  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
almost  all  the  ancient  endowed  boarding  schools,  and  would 
gladly  see  re-established  a  certain  number  of  such  schools,  where 
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the  poor  aud  clever  youth  might  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  enabled 
to  pursue  at  the  University  the  studies  for  which  he  displays  the 
most  aptitude. 

I  therefore  regard  the  endowed  schools  as  a  most  useful  element 
in  English  national  education,  especially  now  that  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  abuses  that  had  in  the  course  of  time  crept  into 
many  of  them,  will,  under  their  new  organisation  and  control  of  the 
Government,  soon  disappear. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  great  reforms  initiated  in  regard 
to  the  endowed  schools,  there  are  certain  points  which  appear  to 
me  to  require  further  attention  :  viz.,  the  constitution  of  the 
school-committees,  the  position  and  salary  of  masters,  and  pro- 
visioH  for  harmonious  action  between  the  different  schools. 

The  management  and  direction  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
local  councils  of  governors,  all  elected  by  the  public.  This  is  the 
case  alike  with  elementary  and  secondary  endowed  schools.  For 
elementary  schools  this  principle  of  formation  of  the  council  has  not 
so  many  disadvantages,  as  for  secondary  schools  ;  though  it  is 
objectionable  in  regard  to  both.  A  certain  number  of  men  of 
independent  minds,  selected  as  representatives  by  the  general  body, 
is  certainly  a  most  excellent  leaven  in  a  school  council ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  such  a  council  is  often  called  upon  to 
decide  questions  very  important  in  an  educational  point  of  view ; 
for  example,  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  principal  and 
assistant  masters,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  &c.  The  testing  of 
the  attainments  and  ability  of  a  teacher  can,  after  all,  only  be 
performed  by  teachers. 

The  proportion  of  masters  to  pupils,  the  division  and  subdivision 
into  classes  and  sections,  important  points,  on  which  depends  also 
efficient  preparation  for  examination,  can  only  be  decided  by 
practical  teachers.  For  matters  of  this  nature,  the  ordinary  school 
committee,  elected  with  little  regard  to  the  special  requirements  of 
the  office,  must  prove  incompetent.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  matters 
purely  educational,  the  council  would  always  consult  the  head- 
master. This  may  be  the  case  generally,  but  it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  And  such  co-operation  is  plainly  dependent  on  a  good  under- 
standing between  the  committee  and  the  master,  which  unfortu- 
nately does  not  always  prevail.*     A  necessary  element  of  every 

*  As  regards  Local  Councils  of  Endowed  Schools,  elected  by  rate-payers  only, 
has  our  experience  of  vestries,  of  church -rate  disputes,  of  public  nominations  at 
elections,  even  of  the  open  parochial  elections  of  clergymen,  been  such  as  to  es- 
tablish public  confidence  in  such  a  method  of  electing  Councils? 
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school  committee — a  point  which  has  not  been  overlooked  in 
French  and  German  schools — is  the  presence  in  it,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  members  elected  by  the  public,  not  only  of  the 
head-master,  but  also  of  the  senior  assistant  masters  of  the  school. 
In  endowed  schools  the  position  of  the  assistant  master  is  pecu- 
liarly dependent.  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  gulf  between  him  and 
the  head-master  as  regards  authority  and  salary,  and  the  gulf  is  still 
widened,  the  chief  being,  as  a  rule,  a  clergyman,  and  the  majority  of 
assistants  laymen.  He  has,  in  fact,  three  masters — the  head-master, 
the  governors,  and  the  general  public.  The  Endowed  Schools  Bill 
creates  a  class  of  officially-recognized  endowed  school  teachers- 
persons  who  must  have  given  proofs  of  professional  and  moral 
qualifications.  But,  although  it  has  raised,  it  has  not  improved,  the 
teacher's  position.  Religious  and  political  prejudices  affect  him 
more  than  State  teachers,  and  he  is  never  safe  from  the  pressure 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  by  some  influential  personage  to 
cause  his  removal.  Indeed,  the  assistant  master's  position  is  less 
independent  in  some  endowed  schools  than  that  of  the  school-boy, 
who  cannot  so  easily  be  removed  as  the  former.  The  fact  of  the 
principal  being  dependent  on  a  council  of  governors,  elected  by 
the  general  body,  impairs  his  moral  influence  ;  and  the  depen- 
dent condition  of  the  assistant  master  cannot  furnish  the  neces- 
sary moral  support  to  the  action  of  the  committee  in  difficult  cases. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  England  the  principle  of  "absolute 
government  "  by  the  head-master,  apparently  a  relic  of  monasti- 
cisni,  has  so  generally  prevailed  in  schools ;  the  principle  being 
deemed  necessary  in  the  interests  of  discipline  and  obedience  on 
the  part  of  assistants  and  pupils.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
this  point ;  but  I  may  remark  that  in  French  and  German 
schools,  where  the  use  of  the  rod  is  prohibited,  discipline  and 
obedience  among  the  pupils,  and  harmony  among  the  masters> 
prevails  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent  as  in  this  country,  while  the 
head-master  has  there  no  such  absolute  power.  Kbr  can  it  be  said 
that  the  quiet,  reserved  English  teachers  of  endowed  schools  are 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  our  so-called  "  lively  neighbours." 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  head-master 
and  teachers  are  alike  under  higher  school  authorities,  by  whom 
they  are  rewarded  and  promoted  to  higher  posts  for  good  work, 
and  by  whom  they  may  be  removed  for  negligence — a  circumstance 
which  operates  as  a  wholesome  stimulus.  In  both  countries, 
school  discipline  is,  hi  fact,  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  under  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  school   monarch}',  where  the  principal  is 
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the  president  of  a  collegium  of  fellow-teachers,  and  disputes  among 
the  governing  body  are  of  rare  occurrence.  In  English  endowed 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  head-master  and  assistant  masters 
are  mostly  without  the  prospect  of  promotion,  and  remain  fixed  to 
the  school  and  to  their  post.  But  even  with  the  present  organi- 
sation of  endowed  schools,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  absolute 
power  of  the  head-master  over  his  assistants  is  beneficial.  It  is 
here,  as  in  the  body  politic — a  good  and  able  autocrat  may  do 
much  good ;  a  bad  one  is  still  more  powerful  for  evil.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  the  endowed  schools,  discovered  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  would  not  have 
fallen  so  low,  had  the  power  of  the  head-master  been  less  absolute. 
A  great  drawback  in  endowed  schools  is,  that  principal  and 
assistant  masters  are  fixtures  for  life,  with  little  prospect  of  im- 
provement or  promotion.  In  order  to  arouse  the  dormant  energies 
of  the  endowed  school  teacher,  while  securing  to  him  a  fixed  in- 
come, it  has  been  proposed  to  follow  the  opinion  and  advice  of  a 
great  authority,  Adam  Smith,  (in  the  5th  book  of  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,")  viz.,  to  make  a  fixed  salary  only  apart  of  a  teacher's 
income,  the  remainder  being  dependent  on  the  fees,  i.  e.  the  num- 
ber of  his  pupils.  But  the  words  of  Adam  Smith  obviously  refer 
only  to  Universities,  and  not  to  schools.  Applied  to  Universities, 
they  are  no  doubt  excellent,  being  founded  on  deep  observation  of 
human  nature;  and  in  German  and  French,  and  I  believe  also  in 
Scotch  Universities,  the  principle  is  universally  acted  upon.  But 
I  cannot  see  how  the  same  could  be  applied  with  advantage  to  boys' 
schools.  Neither  to  pupils  nor  to  parents  the  liberty  to  choose  one 
and  to  reject  another  master  could  ever  be  granted.  Besides,  is  it 
always  the  talented,  hardworking,  conscientious  and  strict  teacher 
who  attracts  most  pupils  ?  Is  it  not  too  frequently  the  easy,  indif- 
ferent, unscrupulous  teacher  who  is  more  popular  among  boys  ?  All 
children  are  fond  of  idleness  and  play,  and  it  is  not  often  the  strict 
disciplinarian  and  conscientious  teacher  they  like  most.  To  pay 
a  master  partly  according  to  the  number  of  his  pupils  would  do 
injustice  to  the  best,  and  encourage  the  worst.  It  is,  besides,  not 
the  number  but  the  efficiency  of  a  class  that  marks  the  zealous 
teacher.  Such  a  plan  as  the  above  may  be  good  in  Universities, 
where  young  men  are  old  enough  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
indifferent  professors,  but  it  would  be  bad  with  boys.  A  gradual 
increase  of  salary,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pension,  would,  I  think, 
be  found  a  more  effective  stimulus. 
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The  great  defect  of  Endowed  Schools  has  hitherto  been  the 
isolated  position  of  the  individual  schools  and  teachers.  The 
former  have  pursued  each  its  particular  isolated  path  without  any 
union  and  harmony  with  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  The 
latter  have  remained  tied  to  their  school,  without  the  stimulus  of 
promotion  and  removal  to  other  and  better  posts,  as  in  the  case 
with  State  teachers  in  France  and  Germany. 

Prvoain  Schools. — Another  very  important  class  of  schools  in  this 
country  are  the  private  schools.  No  doubt  the  private  schoolmaster, 
who  works  for  his  living,  exposed  to  an  active  competition,  and 
conscious  that  everything  depends  upon  his  individual  exertions,  is 
obliged  to  bestir  himself  to  retain  the  favour  of  his  patrons.  More- 
over, such  an  independent  and  varied  condition  of  instruction,  both 
of  teachers  and  schools,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  truth 
and  liberty,  of  science  and  method.  AVhile  a  bad  or  imperfect 
system  is  more  difficult  to  improve  and  correct  in  endowed 
schools,  it  is  far  more  easily  remedied  in  the  case  of  private 
schools ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  best  new  methods 
have  had  then'  origin,  and  been  carried  into  practice,  in  private 
schools ;  as,  e.  <j.,  those  of  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and 
many  others.  Private  schools  have,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  a 
greater  elasticity.  They  can  the  more  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  the  varying  wants  of  the  age,  and  they  offer,  through  their 
variety,  exactly  that  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  which  dif- 
ferent classes  of  parents  may  deem  necessary  for  their  children. 

Private  schools  will,  therefore,  always  be  useful  in  their  sphere, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  such  schools  is  very  desirable  for  the 
progress  of  general  instruction.  A  genuine  rivalry  between  them 
and  the  pubhc  institutions  would  form  an  important  element  in 
the  education  of  the  nation. 

But  the  private  schools  of  this  country,  as  a  class,  exhibit 
many  radical  defects,  certain  of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to 
point  out. 

Uncontrolled  free  trade  in  instruction,  unchecked  by  the  rivalry 
of  good  State  schools,  must  necessarily  produce  a  large  number 
of  teachers  that  are  not  fit  for  the  important  vocation  of  training 
the  minds  of  the  young.  That  such  is  the  case  in  this  country,  no 
one  will  deny  who  has  attentively  considered  the  present  state  of 
education.  It  would  be  unjust  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  large 
number  of  excellent  private  teachers  in  this  country,  equal  to  the 
best  teachers  of  any  country.      But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
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great  mass  of  private  teachers  fall  far  below  the  lowest  standard 
that  might  fairly  be  required.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  broken- 
down  tradesmen  or  others,  who  turn  teachers  in  order  to  get  a 
living ;  these  are  mere  intruders.  But  there  are  many,  who  have 
chosen  teaching  as  their  vocation,  who  have  never  had  any  train- 
ing beyond  the  traditional  routine  under  the  schoolmaster  in 
whose  school  they  have  risen  from  pupil  to  teacher.  They  are 
not  the  cleverest  pupils  who  rise  to  this  post.  The  talented,  for 
the  most  part,  are  marked  out  for  a  more  promising  career. 
Having  gained  a  certain  amount  of  practical  experience  in  teach- 
ing, the  young  teacher  looks  out  for  an  appointment  as  assistant- 
master.  How  is  he  to  obtain  it  ?  Certainly  not  by  the  way  of  a 
professional  examination,  as  in  other  countries ;  he  has  but  to  apply 
to  the  managers  of  school-agencies,  most  of  them  carried  on  as 
mere  commercial  enterprises,  and  by  whom  the  real  merits  or 
demerits  of  an  applicant  cannot  possibly  be  duly  appreciated  if  he 
has  never  passed  a  proper  examination.  Suppose  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  engaged  by  a  schoolmaster ;  the  salary  he 
gets  is,  in  most  cases,  inadequate  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  energy. 
Scanty  pay,  plenty  of  exhaustive  wotk,  an  uncertain,  little  re- 
spected, sometimes  even  a  slavish  position,  is  his  lot,  accompanied 
by  the  depressing  feeling  that  this  may  be  his  lot  for  life,  for  few 
indeed  of  the  legion  of  assistant  masters  are  fortunate  enough  to 
rise  to  the  position  of  principals.  All  those  fine  theories  of  the 
advantages  of  free  trade  in  education,  and  its  influence  in  multi- 
plying the  energy  of  the  teacher,  are  the  merest  dreams. 

There  is  no  class  that  shows  so  little  constancy  in  standing  to 
their  posts  as  the  assistant  master  in  a  private  school.  He  rarely 
stays  long  in  one.  situation,  and  soon  again  has  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  school-agent,  who  is,  of  course,  no  loser  by  fre- 
quent changes.  But  the  effect  of  this  constant  fluctuation  on  the 
instruction  is  not  doubtful. 

It  is  true,  there  has  been  of  late  a  decided  improvement  in  this 
class  of  teachers,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  public  ex- 
aminations of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  greatest  share  in  the 
improvement  of  the  latter  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  the  College  of 
Preceptors ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  has  hitherto 
shown  so  little  appreciation  of  the  quiet  and  constant  work  of  this 
zealous  association  of  teachers.  The  withholding  of  sympathy  and 
help  from  this  College  on  the  part  of  the  educated  public,  and 
most  of  the  leading  educationalists,  has  greatly  impeded  its  efforts, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  great  mass  of  teachers  has 
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not  jet  been  affected  by  them  to  the  degree  that  might  have  been 
expected.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  little  interest  taken  by 
the  great  mass  of  teachers  in  their  profession,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  numerous  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  set  on  foot  educational  periodicals  have  uniformly 
ended  in  failure ;  so  that,  whilst  in  Germany  there  are  many  edu- 
cational periodicals  supported  exclusively  by  teachers,  in  England 
they  can  be  numbered  on  the  fingers.  Works,  too,  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education,  cannot  find  publishers  ready  to  risk  the 
almost  certain  loss  attending  their  publication.  This  want  of 
interest  in  and  attachment  to  his  profession,  is  characteristic  of  the 
teacher  in  this  country.  It  is,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  by  the 
clerical  teachers  considering  the  Church  their  real  vocation  and 
the  scholastic  profession  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  dignities 
in  the  Church.  It  is  not  found  either  in  the  legal  or  medical  pro- 
fession, in  which  there  exists  a  strong  esprit  de  corps,  which  is 
shown  in  numerous  important  institutions  and  organs.  The  latter 
are  represented  by  corporations  acknowledged  by  the  public ;  the 
teachers  are  not.  The  former  prosper  under  a  wholesome  system 
of  "  protection";  the  latter  languish  under  "  free  trade." 

As  the  most  important  element  in  a  good  school  is  a  good 
teacher,  it  is  plain  that  private  schools  cannot  advance,  so  long  as 
the  standard  of  private  teachers  is  so  low.  But,  besides  the  scanty 
supply  of  good  teachers,  private  schools  are  too  apt  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  educational  requirements  of  the  parents,  instead 
of  aiming  at  what  is  really  for  the  best.  As  long  as  this  system 
of  accommodation  prevails,  the  teacher  can  exert  no  influence  on 
the  general  education  of  society. 

Whilst  State  schools  and  endowed  schools  have  been  reproached 
with  too  great  uniformity  and  resistance  to  change,  the  too  great 
diversity  and  want  of  system  prevailing  in  private  schools  have 
been  still  more  injurious  in  then'  effects.  For  while  a  pupil  might 
pass  from  one  State  school  to  another  without  much  inconvenience 
he  cannot  pass  with  the  same  impunity  from  one  private  school  to 
another.  The  maxim  might  here  very  well  apply :  So  many  private 
schools,  so  many  separate  systems.  No  doubt,  diversity  is  useful, 
within  limits ;  but  all  diversity  should  tend  to  one  end.  Such 
common  tendency  does  not  exist  in  private  schools,  except  to  some 
extent  in  those  which  prepare  for  public  examinations ;  but  those 
schools  are  a  minoritj*. 

As  regards  the  number  of  private  schools,  which  still  keep  aloof 
from  public  examinations,  parents  have  no  means  of  directing  their 
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choice  of  a  place  of  instruction  for  their  children,  and  'are  too 
liable  to  be  misled  by  a  plausible  prospectus  or  a  principal  of  good 
address.  The  Education  Commissioners  report  that  parents  com- 
plain that  they  know  not  where  to  place  their  children  to  ensure 
their  competent  instruction.  But  are  even  the  public  examina- 
tions, as  at  present  conducted,  a  safe  criterion  of  the  excellence  of 
a  school  ?  Many  private  schoolmasters  send  up  only  their  best 
pupils  for  examination,  and  devote  to  them  chiefly  their  time 
and  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  the  less  gifted.  To  produce  the 
largest  number  of  successful  candidates,  to  "  cram  "  them  full  of 
such  knowledge  as  will  "pay,"  is  the  chief  aim  of  many  schools. 
But  it  is  only  by  the  regular  examination  and  inspection  of  the 
whole  school,  that  a  correct  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
can  be  formed.  Iu  this  respect  also  the  periodical  examinations 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  are  of  greater  utility  than  the  local 
examinations  of  the  universities  and  other  examining  bodies,  seeing 
that  many  schools  in  union  with  this  College  have  either  their 
entire  upper  classes,  or  the  whole  of  their  pupils,  examined. 

Again,  private  schools  labour  under  another  great  disadvan- 
tage, viz.,  the  frequent  change  of  pupils.  Comparatively  few 
pupils  in  private  schools  commence  and  finish  their  course  of 
education  in  the  same  school.  This  continual  coming  and  going, 
often  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  obviously  throws  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  instruction.  In  the  public  schools  this  is  not  the 
case;  the  pupils  are  usually  kept  at  the  same  school,  and  the 
instruction,  on  whatever  system,  can,  at  all  events,  be  systemati- 
cally and  completely  carried  out. 

Private  schools,  moreover,  could  never  serve  as  a  basis  of 
national  education,  for  they  cannot  subsist  at  all  in  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods, whilst  in  the  more  prosperous  districts  they  are  too 
numerous,  and  are  exposed  to  the  evils  of  a  too  eager  and  unscru- 
pulous competition.  Besides,  they  are  not  permanent,  and  few 
of  them  pass  through  more  than  two  generations. 

There  is  one  further  defect  pertaining  to  private  schools,  and 
one  which,  in  my  view,  is  of  no  slight  importance.  As  at  present 
constituted,  they  are  apt  to  engender  and  nourish  a  spirit  of  caste, 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  class  and  class.  We 
have  schools  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  for  the  upper  middle 
class,  for  the  lower  middle  class,  for  tradesmen,  &c. ;  whilst  in  the 
French  and  German  State  Schools,  as  well  as  in  the  Scotch 
Parochial  Schools,  the  children  of  high  and  low  attend  the  same 
classes. 
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Notwithstanding  these  various  defects  to  which  Private  Schools 
under  present  conditions,  are  exposed,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  exist  among  them  most  excellent  institutions,  eqnal  to  the 
best  educational  establishments  in  any  country    The  great  majority 
of  them,  however,  incontestibly  stand  in  need  of  a  thorough  re- 
form.    I  have  already  explained  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
desire  the  extinction  of-  this  class  of  schools.     On  the  contrary,  I 
hold  them  to  be  in  their  sphere  most  useful,  and  even  necessary  ; 
and   German   and  French   schoolmen  desire  to  see  them  more 
numerous  in  their  respective   countries.     But  the  utility  of  this 
class  of  schools  will  not  be  fully  apparent  so  long  as  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  unexamined  teachers,  and  until  the   whole   of  the 
pupils  are  submitted  to  periodical  inspection  and   examination. 
A  wholesome  competition  with  State  Schools  could  not  but  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  teaching  in   private   schools  ;  it  would 
eliminate  the  bad,  but  the  example  of  Germany  and  France  shows 
that  it  would  not  destroy  the  good. 

That  voluntary  instruction  has  not  succeeded  in  this  country  to 
procure  any  approach  to  a  thorough  national  education,  is  an  ac- 
knowledged  fact.     That  the  State  should  complete,  organize,  sys- 
tematize? and  nationalize  education,  by  taking  on  itself  the  control 
of  it  and  by  the  establishment  and  judicious  distribution  of  State 
schools   (without,   however,    eliminating    endowed    and    private 
schools),  is  the  opinion  of  many   eminent  thinkers   and   educa- 
tionalists.    Voluntary  education  leaves  upwards  of  two  millions  ot 
children  in   England  alone  entirely  without   education.     It  has 
scantily  provided  the  country  with  secondary  schools,  which  are 
almost  exclusively  attached  to  the  Established   Church ;  and  it 
has  left  the  Nonconformists  with  hardly  any  means  of  University 
education.     It  compels  students   of  sciences,  of  higher  technical 
sciences,  of  forests  (for  the  India  Service),  to  go  and  seek  knowledge 
abroad.       It  leaves  a  country  with  the  largest  Oriental  empire 
without  means  of  training  talented  young  men  for  service  m 
the  East,  whilst  Russia  and  Austria  carefully  train  up  a  body 
of  young  men  in  Oriental  academies.     And  with  all  these  short- 
comings  it  still  spends  far  more  money  than  France  and  Germany 
for  the  whole  public  education;    Oxford   and   Cambridge   alone 
having  an  annual  income  about  equal  to  the  annual  grant  ot  the 
French  government  for  public  instruction. 

Voluntary  education  has  left  the  industrial  and  technical  arts  of 
the  country  in  such  a  condition,  that  one  by  one,  one  branch  ol 
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industry  and  manufacture  after  another  has  been  overtaken  and 
left  behind  by  France  and  Germany,  a  state  of  things  which  begins 
to  excite  the  apprehension  of  deeply  earnest  patriots. 

England  has  proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  invited 
the  world  to  free  competition, — the  competition  of  skill  and  intelli- 
gence,— without,  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
keep  up  her  former  strength  on  the  battle-field  of  industry.  It  is 
now  nearly  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Results  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851,"  addressed 
the  following  wai'ning  to  the  British  nation: — "The  influence  of 
capital  may  purchase  you,  for  a  time,  foreign  talent.  Our  Man- 
chester calico-printers  may,  and  do,  use  foreign  talent,  both  in 
management  and  design.  Our  silversmiths  and  diamond-setters 
may,  and  do,  depend  much  upon  foreign  talent  in  art,  and 
foreign  skill  in  execution.  But  is  all  this  not  a  suicidal  policy, 
not  for  the  individual  manufacturer,  who  wisely  buys  the  best 
talent  wherever  he  can  get  it,  but  for  the  nation,  which,  care- 
less of  the  education  of  her  sons,  sends  our  capital  abroad  as  a 
premium  to  that  intellectual  progress  which,  in  our  present 
apathy,  is  our  greatest  danger."  Has  this  warning  been  heeded 
since  ?  It  has  been  repeated  again  and  again,  and  it  is  but  a 
short  time  since  Mr.  Forster,  M.P.,  repeated  it  at  Bradford, 
saying, — "  We  have  competitors  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
they  will  beat  us  in  that  competition  of  industry  and  energy,  if 
our  working-people  are  to  be  overweighted  by  the  better  culture 
of  their  populations." 

The  present  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers,  which  has 
occupied  of  late  the  minds  of  many  anxious  educationalists,  is  like- 
wise the  consequence  of  voluntaryism,  and  I  cannot  see  how  the 
class  of  teachers  can  ever  be  improved  under  an  exclusively  volun- 
tary system.  The  first  thing  is  to  attract  to  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession men  of  ability,  who  love  teaching  and  will  keep  to  it.  But 
how  can  such  men  be  expected  to  devote  themselves  to  a  profes- 
sion that  offers  small  prospect  of  a  career,  plenty  of  hard  work, 
little  social  respect, — in  which  the  best  and  most  respected  scho- 
lastic appointments  are  given  only  to  clergymen,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  whom  as  teachers  are,  besides,  constantly  withdrawn 
from  the  scholastic  profession,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  latter  ? 
It  is  only  a  secure  career,  and  appointment  for  life,  with  good 
prospect  of  promotion  and  social  respect,  that  will  attract  first- 
class  men.  State  instruction,  and  the  foimiation  of  a  class  of  State 
teachers,  has  effected  this  in  France  and  Germany. 
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STATE  CONTROL  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Many  who  are  opposed  to  State  instruction,  pnre  and  simple, 
are  not  opposed  to  the  control  of  instruction  by  the  State.  Such 
State  control  they  propose  to  consist  in  the  examination  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  examination  a»nd  inspection  of  pupils  and  schools.  Both 
these  departments  of  State  control  ought  to  be  compulsory  ac- 
cording to  some,  voluntary  according  to  others. 

With  regard  to  the  institution  of  teachers'  examinations,  opinions 
in  this  country  are  divided.  Some  demand  independent  paedago- 
gical  examinations  by  one  or  other  of  the  independent  chartered 
corporations ;  others  desire  a  central  examining  board  under  a 
Council  of  Education.  The  great  majority  at  the  Conference  of 
Teachers,  convoked  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  held  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  January,  1869,  pronounced  for  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  under  a  Central  Board.  The  Scholastic 
Registration  Association  has,  in  meetings  and  by  deputations, 
unanimously  demanded  registration  examinations,  and  training  of 
teachers.  In  one  point,  however,  all  advocates  of  teachers'  exami- 
nations agree,  viz.,  that  University  degrees  and  honours  ought 
not  to  suffice  to  qualify  a  teacher,  and  that  a  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  ought  to  be 
a  sine  qua  non  of  a  teacher's  qualifications.  But  there  are  not  want- 
ing teachers,  and  among  them  men  of  standing,  who  deprecate 
teachers'  examinations  altogether.  The  objection  of  the  latter  is> 
that  a  teacher  must  possess  an  inborn  gift  for  his  calling,  which 
cannot  be  tested  by  any  examination.  The  same  objection  might 
be  made  to  the  examination  of  medical  men  and  lawyers,  as  well 
as  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  An  officer  requires  many 
qualities,  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of  positive  knowledge 
—courage,  presence  of  mind,  quickness  of  conception  and  action 
— qualities  which  cannot  be  shown  in  an  examination.  The  me- 
dical man  also  requires,  besides  a  certain  amount  of  positive  know- 
ledge, presence  of  mind,  determination,  a  clear,  penetrating  mind, 
which  alone  will  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis,  and 
which  can  in  nowise  be  acquired  by  mere  study.  To  be  consis- 
tent, the  opponents  of  pedagogical  examinations,  then,  must  object 
also  to  army  and  medical  examinations.  Unless,  indeed,  they  con- 
sider the  intellect  of  inferior  importance  to  the  body  ?  The  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  in  Parliament,  a  few  years  ago, 
an  eloquent  answer  to  this  question.  "  Consider,"  he  said,  "what  a 
schoolmaster  is.     He  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  school.     His 
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mind,  his  moral  qualities,  his  peculiarities,  are  all  stamped  with 
the  greatest  facility,  but  with  the  most  indelible  accuracy,  on  the 
young  and  plastic  natures  committed  to  his  charge.  The  school 
is  the  express  reflex  of  his  own  intellect  and  character,  and  we 
cannot  be  too  jealous  or  too  careful  in  ascertaining  that  the  man 
to  whom  we  entrust  so  enormous  a  power  for  good  or  evil  over  so 
many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  comes  up,  as  far  as  our  means  of  in- 
vestigation will  enable  us  to  test  it,  to  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions which  his  task  demands.  I  know  that  all  we  can  do  to 
ensure  this  falls  short  of  what  is  to  be  desired.  Examination  will 
not  enable  us  to  judge  of  a  man's  morals  ;  but  our  knowledge  of 
his  previous  history,  and  of  his  associates,  together  with  the  ex- 
amination, all  give  us  at  any  rate  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
him  than  we  can  have  of  a  person  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  has  not  undergone  such  test.  I  have  said  that 
there  are  many  things  in  the  conduct  of  a  school  which  neither 
inspection  nor  managers  can  discover ;  and  these  things  we  must 
take  on  trust.  Well ;  but  in  whom  shall  we  trust  ?  Shall  it  be 
in  the  person  of  whom  we  know  nothing?  That  is  the  question- 
I  say  we  are  bound  to  take  every  precaution  in  our  power,  and, 
when  we  have  done  that,  we  have  done  little  enough.  You  would 
not  let  a  man  cut  a  diamond  for  you  without  some  assurance  that 
he  had  proper  skill ;  but  we  are  asked  to  entrust  the  youth  of  the 
country  to  teachers  of  whose  competence  we  have  no  assurance ; 
and  yet  the  youth  of  the  country  is  worth  many  diamonds.  .  .  . 
One  would  think  that  no  man  would  trust  himself  at  sea  with  an 
incompetent  captain,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  being  drowned ;  but 
does  the  Legislature  consider  that  a  sufficient  protection  ?  One 
would  think  that  a  man's  desire  to  win  his  law-suit  would  lead 
him  to  choose  a  competent  attorney;  and  that,  in  the  wish  to 
avoid  being  murdered  in  a  legal  way  by  a  doctor,  he  would  choose 
a  competent  medical  practitioner.  But  the  Legislature  has  not 
thought  that  a  reason  why  the  attorney  and  the  doctor  should  not 
pursue  a  certain  course  of  study,  and  pass  a  certain  examination, 
to  enable  them  to  practise." 

I  am  sure  that  the  above  graphic  and  eloquent  words  so  com- 
pletely refute  the  opponents  of  teachers'  examinations  that  I  need 
not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject,  especially  as  it  is  now  an 
established  fact,  that  not  only  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
public,  as  a  body,  but  also,  with  few  exceptions,  the  entire  body  of 
well-trained  teachers,  consider  it  necessaiy  that  the  men  worthy 
of  imparting  instruction  to  the  young  should  be  distinguished 
from  those  who  are  unworthy  of  the  trust.     That  this  is  true  with 
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regard  to  teachers,  the  Commissioners  on  Education  assert.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  schoolmasters  complain  that  they  have  no  op- 
portunity of  attesting  their  fitness  to  teach,  and  they  protest 
against  "  the  herd  of  impudent  pi-etenders,  to  whose  arts  they 
could  not  condescend,  but  who,  for  a  time  at  least,  outstripped 
them  in  the  race." 

We  are  accordingly  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  im- 
perative duty  of  the  State  to  watch  over  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  of  youth ;  that  the  State  ought  not  to  give  instruction 
unconditionally  free,  but  only  after  having  obtained  a  satisfactory 
test  of  qualification.  Such  a  test  ought,  however,  to  be  limited; 
restriction  of  the  liberty  of  teaching  should,  of  course,  never  be 
applied  to  the  exclusion  or  obstruction  of  new  methods. 

With  regard  to  the  e.ftim  !  nation  of  pupils,  also,  there  are  conflict- 
ing opinions;  but  I  believe  none  are  to  be  found  among  earnest  and 
enlightened  teachers  who  object  to  the  principle  of  examination. 
The  credit  of  first  having  instituted  examinations  of  private  teachers 
and  schools,  belongs  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  a  body  that  now 
examines  annually  about  two  thousand  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and 
the  examination  plan  of  which  has  been  followed  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  for  their  Local  Examinations.  The  number  of  schools  in 
union  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  amounts  at  the  present  time  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  all  of  which  are  bound  to 
submit  to  periodical  examinations.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  only 
regular  system  of  school  examination  in  this  country.  Many  of 
the  members  have  their  whole  school  examined.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  teachers  and  statesmen  who  propose  that  the  exa- 
mination and  inspection  of  schools  should  be  vested  solely  in  the 
State ;  and  among  these  are  to  be  found  opponents  of  the  State 
undertaking  education. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  devoted  a  long  passage  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  State  or  public  examinations  ;  and  as  the  opinion  of 
a  thinker  of  his  reputation  must  have  great  weight  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  quote  the  passage  im  exit  nso  : — 

"  The  instrument  for  enforcing  the  law  could  be  no  other  than 
public  examinations,  extending  to  oil  children,  and  beginning  at  an 
early  age.  An  age  might  be  fixed  at  which  every  child  must  be 
examined,  to  ascertain  if  he  (or  she)  is  able  to  read.  If  a  child 
proves  unable,  the  father,  unless  he  has  some  sufficient  ground  of 
excuse,  might  be  subjected  to  a  moderate  fine,  to  be  worked  out,  if 
necessary,  by  his  labour,  and  the  child  might  be  put  to  school  at 
his  expense.     Once  vn  •  r-  ry  year  the  examination  should  be  re- 
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newed,  with  gradually  extending  range  of  subjects,  so  as  to  make 
the  universal  acquisition,  and  what  is  more,  retention,  of  a  certain 
minimum  of  general  knowledge,  virtually  compulsory.  Beyond  that 
minimum,  there  should  be  voluntary  examinations  on  all  subjects, 
at  which  all  who  come  up  to  a  certain  standard   of  proficiency 
might  claim  a  certificate.     To  prevent  the  State  from  exercising 
through  these  arrangements  an  improper  influence  over  opinion, 
the  knowledge  required  for  passing  an  examimation  [beyond  the 
merely  instrumental  parts  of  knowledge,  such  as  languages  and 
their  use]  should,  even  in  the  higher  classes  of  examinations,  be 
confined  to  facts  and  positive  science  exclusively.     The  examina- 
tions on  religion,  politics,  or  other  disputed  topics,  should  not  turn 
on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  opinion ;  but  on  the  matter  of  fact  that 
such  and  such  an   opinion   is   held,    on   such   grounds,  by  such 
authors,  or  schools,  or  churches.     Under  this  system,  the  rising 
generation  would  be  no  worse  off  in  regard  to  all  disputed  truths, 
than   they   are   at   present ;    they   would   be   brought   up   either 
Churchmen   or  Dissenters,  as  they  now   are,   the  State  merely 
taking  care  that  they   should  be  instructed  Churchmen  or  in- 
structed  Dissenters.     There  would   be   nothing  to  hinder  them 
from  being  taught  religion,  if  their  parents  chose,   at  the   same 
schools  where  they  were  taught  other  things.     All  attempts  by  the 
State  to  bias  the  conclusions  of  its  citizens  on  disputed  subjects 
are  evil ;  but  it  may  very  properly  offer  to  ascertain  and  certify 
that  a  person  possesses  the  knowledge  requisite  to  make  his  con- 
clusions on  any  given  subject  worth  attending  to.     A  student  of 
philosophy  would  be  the  better  for  being  able  to  stand  an  exami- 
nation both  in  Locke  and  Kant,  whichever  of  the  two  he  takes  up 
with,  or  even  if  with  neither  ;  and  there  is  no  reasonable  objection 
to  examining  an  atheist  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  provided 
he  is  not  required  to  profess  a  belief  in  them.     The  examinations, 
however,  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  should,  I  conceive, 
be  entirely  voluntary.    It  would  be  giving  too  dangerous  a  power  to 
governments,  were  they  allowed  to  exclude  any  one   from   pro- 
fessions, even  from  the  profession  of  a    teacher,  for  alleged  de- 
ficiency of  qualifications;  and  I  think  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
that  degrees,  or  other  public  certificates  of  scientific  or  professional 
acquirements,  should  be  given  to  all  who  present  themselves  for 
examination,  and  stand  the  test;  but  that  such  certificates  should 
confer  no  advantage   over   competitors,    other  than  the  weight 
which  may  be  attached  to  their  testimony  by  public  opinion." 
So  far  Mr.  Mill. 
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Examinations  of  various  kinds — competitive  examinations,  exa- 
minations for  qualification,  school  examinations,  examinations  for 
government  appointments — have  been  gradually  introduced  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  examinations 
have  done  much  good ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
organisation  of  some  of  them,  they  are  still  the  only  means  of 
testing  a  man's  fitness  for  a  particular  function.  Many  voices, 
however,  have  been  raised,  not  indeed  against  the  practice  of  exa- 
mination in  itself,  but  against  the  organisation  and  usefulness  of 
some  examinations.  I  will  briefly  instance  objections  that  may 
justly  be  made  to  some  of  the  present  examinations. 

The  principal  objection  is,  that  they  lead  to  the  habit  of  "  cram- 
ming" certain  subjects,  to  the  neglect  of  systematic  study,  the 
object  being  merely  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  by  a 
few  months'  ill-digested  reading.  The  "  cramming"  of  a  certain 
number  of  facts,  and  the  retaining  them  temporarily  in  the 
memory,  is  the  principal  means  of  success  in  many  of  the  present 
public  examinations.  But  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  must 
soon  vanish  from  the  memory,  and  leave  a  vacuum  behind.  More- 
over, as  it  frequently  happens  that  a  candidate,  who  has  been 
"  crammed"  to  answer  a  certain  number  of  pet  questions  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  the  good  luck  to  meet  with  a 
few  questions,  the  answers  to  which  he  has  learnt  by  heart,  and  so 
manages  to  pass  ;  this  has  resulted  in  the  cultivation  of  a  kind  of 
instruction  without  plan  or  system.  Thus,  pupils,  instead  of 
taking  up  a  subject  from  its  commencement  and  going  straight 
through  it,  are  frequently  taught  by  means  of  a  series  of  uncon- 
nected examination  papers,  which  they  learn  to  answer,  calculating 
on  meeting  with  some  of  them  again  in  the  examination.  This  is  a 
very  common  practice  with  candidates,  both  for  letters  and  sciences, 
and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  confusion  such  a  practice 
produces  in  the  brain  of  a  young  man,  which  might  be  likened  to 
a  kind  of  intellectual  pawnbroker's  shop.  In  languages,  moreover, 
the  practice  of  examining  in  authors  set  a  certain  period  before 
the  examination,  is  subject,  under  the  present  system,  to  many  and 
great  disadvantages.  It  is  inconvenient  in  small  schools,  as  no 
separate  classes  can  be  formed  for  such  special  preparation.  The 
highest  class,  both  those  who  are  to  be  examined  and  those  who 
are  not,  reads  as  fast  as  ^osslhle,  without  digesting,  the  author 
or  authors  proposed.  A  superficial  knowledge  of  the  whole  is 
more  favourable  to  success  than  the  mastery  of  a  part.  One  exa- 
mination over,  a  new  set  of  authors  is  proposed  for  the  next.     The 
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old  books  are  thrown  aside  ;  the  higher  classes,  whether  they  are 
going  up  for  examination  or  not,  proceed  forthwith  to  scamper 
through  the  new  book  ;  and  so  it  goes  on.  This  particular  disad- 
vantage does  not  attach  to  German  examinations  of  qualification, 
in  which  no  special  authors  are  selected  for  examination. 

Another  disadvantage  attending  many  public  examinations  is 
the  limited  range  of  the  subjects.  The  candidates  who  are  being 
prepared  for  a  certain  examination,  study  of  course  only  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  that  examination,  to  the  neglect  of  everything 
else.  Thus  there  are  examinations  of  which  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  geography,  general  history,  and  other  necessary  subjects 
of  general  education  form  no  part ;  so  that  the  candidate  leaves 
school,  and  enters  life,  utterly  devoid  of  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge. For  it  is  not  the  real  value  of  any  subject,  but  its  relative 
examination  value,  the  number  of  marks  obtainable  for  it,  that 
affords  the  principal  stimulus  to  the  student. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
thorough  and  methodical  instruction  is  impossible.  I  am,  more- 
over, of  opinion  that  the  mental  exercises  necessary  for  such  exa- 
minations are  in  no  way  equal  in  result  to  a  systematic  school 
training  extending  over  a  certain  number  of  years.  My  experience 
as  an  examiner,  having  conducted  now  about  two  hundred  public 
examinations  in  this  country,  in  modern  languages,  natural  history, 
and  physiology,  has  shown  me  that  the  number  of  rejected  candi- 
dates is  far  greater  in  examinations  for  which  no  regular  previous 
training  or  school  attendance  is  prescribed,  than  in  the  contrary 
case.  I  will  select  a  few  illustrations  in  confiraiation.  The  Matri- 
culation examination  of  the  University  of  London  is  that  English 
examination  which,  with  regard  to  the  wide  range  of  subjects,  the 
age  of  the  candidate,  and  the  object  of  the  examination,  comes 
nearest  to  the  German  examination  of  "  Maturity,"  described  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  on  State  education.  Now,  on  an  average, 
out  of  one  hundred  candidates,  certainly  not  ./we  are  rejected  in  the 
examination  of  "  Maturity,"  while  in  the  examination  for  Matricu- 
lation in  the  University  of  London  the  average  number  of  rejected 
candidates  is  about  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Forster  mentioned  in  his 
speech  (March  15,  1869),  that  the  members  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity presented  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  Matriculation  examination, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  about  40  per  cent,  had  been  unable  to 
pass, — "  a   fact,"    states  the    petition,   "  which,    considering  the 
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object  aud  nature  of  the   examination,    proves  the  existence  of 
grave  deficiencies  in  the  Secondary   School  Education  now  pro- 
vided in  this  country."     It  may  be  objected  that  the  Matriculation 
examination  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two.     But  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  a-perusal  of  the  scheme  of  the  examination  of  "  Maturity" 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  State  education,  will  show  ; 
and  I  can  aver,  that  when  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  an  Examiner- 
ship  in  the  London  University,  the  disposition  of  the  examiners 
was  more  inclined  to  lenity  than  to  severity,  and  I  understand 
that  that  is  still  the  case.     The  above-mentioned  petition  confirms 
what  I  have  asserted  by  stating  "  that  although  the  percentage 
of  rejections  at  the  Matriculation  examination  is  thus  high,  yet  the 
absolute  number  of  those  who  pass  with  credit,  and  even  with  dis- 
tinction, is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  requirements  of  the  University 
are  not  in  themselves  greater  than  can  be  complied  with  by  really 
diligent  and  properly  trained  schoolboys."     It  should  be  further 
observed  here,  that  the  candidates  for  the  German  examination  of 
"Maturity"  are  all  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  of  a  gymnasium, 
for  all  of  whom  this   examination   is  obligatory.     Candidates  for 
Matriculation  in  the  University  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
only  picked  young  men,  who  come  up  voluntarily  and  choose  their 
own  time.      I  have  instanced  the  Matriculation    examination  of 
the  University  of  London,  partly,  as  I  have  already  observed,  be- 
cause it  comes  nearest  to  the  German  examination  of  "Maturity," 
its  object  being  the  same  ;  partly  because  it  is,  from  the  wide  range 
of  its  subjects,  justly  considered  the  best  of  its  class  in  England  ; 
and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  authorities  of  the  University 
for  upholding  the  high  standard  of  this  examination,  and  keeping 
in  view  solely  the  improvement  of  general  education,  not  the  at- 
traction of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  candidates.     The  con- 
sequence is,  that  no  examination  has  so  much  contributed  to  raise 
the  standard  of  secondary  education  as  the  Matriclation  Examina- 
tion of  the  London  University.     Space  does  not  allow  me  to  give 
other  illustrations  of  examinations  without  a  prescribed  course  of 
training,  which  would  give  similar  results.*     I  will  only  take  one 
other  instance,  for  which  I  am  again  indebted  to  the  accurate  and 
thorough  Minutes  of  the  London  University.     In  the  Eeport  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  the  preliminary  Scientific  Examination  in 
this  University,  it  is  stated  that  students  who  placed  themselves 

*  In  the  London  University,  the  number  of  Candidates  for  the  first  B.A., 
from  1859  to  1868  inclusive,  was  1625,  of  whom  103-1  passed.  For  the  second 
B.A.,  from  1838  to  1868,  there  were  21 15  Candidates,  or  whom  1524  passed. 
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under  the  head  of  private  tuition.,  or  private  study,  in  the  lists  of 
Candidates  for  the  preliminary  scientific  examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  who  were  at  provincial  hospitals  having  no  medical 
school  attached  to  them,  have  been  rejected  in  the  proportion  of 
60 per  cent.  The  Report  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "The  Sub- 
Committee  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  wish  that  Candi- 
dates should  be  led  to  present  themselves  for  the  preliminary 
Scientific  Examinations  without  having  received  any  assistance  in 
preparing  it.     Many  of  the  subjects  required  are  specially  taught 

by  lectures  and  demonstrations, and  it  appears  that 

Candidates  who  have  adopted  such  a  course,*  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
successful,  and,  in  particular,  have  generally  been  placed  in  the 
First  Division." 

I  will  now  give  another  more  complete  English  illustration, 
which  exhibits  the  results  of  systematic  training.  To  be  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  (under  the  old  regu- 
lations, now  abolished,)  the  candidates  must  be  between  sixteen 
and  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  were  hitherto  obliged  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  the  following  subjects  : 

I.  Obligatory  Subjects.  —  Mathematics:  (1)  Pure  —  (Section  I.) 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Plane  Trigonometry ;  (Section  II.) 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Elements  of  Coordinate  Geometry  and  of 
the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  (2)  Mixed — Statics,  Dy- 
namics, and  Hydrostatics. 

II.  Voluntary  Subjects  (of  which  the  candidate  must  select  four). 
— (1)  English  Language  and  Composition ;  (2)  History  of  England, 
its  Dependencies  and  Colonies  ;  (3)  Geography — Modern ;  (4)  Clas- 
sics— Latin  and  Greek  ;  (5)  French  ;  (6)  German;  (7)  Hindustani; 
(8)  Experimental  Sciences — i.e.,  Chemistry,  Heat,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism ;  (9)  Mineralogy  and  Geology ;  (10)  Freehand  Drawing  of 
Machinery,  Architectural,  Topographical,  Landscape,  or  Figure 
Subjects. 

Within  the  Academy,  the  examinations  have  likewise  been  com- 
petitive in  every  class,  and  obligatory  on  all.  There  were  two 
written  final  examinations  in  every  subject — the  one  conducted  by 
the  professors  of  the  Academy,  the  other  by  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Military  education,  to  which  body  the  reports  of 
both  examinations  were  submitted.  The  candidates  had  to  use 
index-numbers  on  their  papers,  so  that  the  names  were  not  known 
to  the  examiners  of  the  Council  nor  of  the  Academy.  The  subjects 
of  the  examinations  in  the  various  classes  have  been  as  follows  : — 
*  /.  e.,  attenilcMl  lectures  regularly. 
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Class  V.  (beginners)— Mathematics,  Practical  Geometry,  French, 
German  or  Hindustani. 

Class  IV.  —  Mathematics,  Fortification,  Practical  Geometry, 
French,  German  or  Hindustani. 

Class  III. — Mathematics,  Fortification,  Topographical  Drawing, 
French,  German  or  Hindustani. 

Class  II. — Fortification  and  Siege  "Works,  Artillery,  Surveying, 
French,  German  or  Hindustani,  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Elementary  Chemistry,  Military  History,  and  Art  of  War. 

Class  I. — Fortification  and  Field  Works  and  Bridges,  Artillery, 
Surveying,  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Applied  Chemistry, 
Military  History,  and  Art  of  War. 

The  Cadets  have  hitherto  had  to  pass  a  final  examination  under 
examiners  of  the  Council  in  fifteen  subjects,  including  Military 
Plan  Drawing  and  Landscape  Drawing,  which  form  an  exami- 
nation, or  rather  inspection,  apart. 

The  total  result  of  the  examination  in  the  five  classes  of  the 
Academy,  of  which  the  fifth  is  the  lowest,  from  December,  1864,  to 
June,  1869,  inclusive,  comprising  ten  examinations,  is  as  follows : — 


Class  V.  Class  IV.  Class  III. 

Class  II. 

1864     Dec.   ... 

No. 

29 

Failed 
1 

No. 

37 

Failed. 

3 

No. 

38 

Failed. 

3 

No. 

31 

Failed. 

0 

No. 

41 

Failed. 
1 

,„«.  {  June  ... 
1860  {  Dec.   ... 

32 
39 

0 

1 

31 
31 

0 

1 

36 
32 

3 
1 

38 
33 

1 

0 

30 
38 

1 
1 

i866SiCe'" 

37 
41 

1 

0 

38 
36 

0 
0 

31 
38 

3 
0 

36 
28 

0 
0 

27 
37 

0 

1 

1867<Jime... 
1  Dec.   ... 

40 
53 

6 
1 

41 
35 

2 
1 

36 
39 

1 
1 

38 
37 

1 
1 

28 
36 

0 
0 

1868  Hvme-- 
{  Dec.   ... 

44 
45 

5 

6 

44 
43 

3 
0 

43 
45 

5 
1 

44 
39 

2 
1 

44 
43 

2 
2 

1869     June  ... 

46 

10 

44 

4 

43 

4 

44 

5 

44 

3 

The  above  lists  give  only  the  failures  in  the  different  Class- 
examinations,  but  not  the  failures  in  obtaining  Commissions. 
Many  of  the  candidates  who  failed  in  the  Class-examinations,  and 
were  consequently  kept  back  in  their  classes,  recovered  the  lost 
ground,  and  succeeded  in  passing  satisfactory  final  examinations. 
In  1865  a  new  regulation  came  into  force,  by  virtue  of  which  every 
cadet  that  fails  twice,  not  in  one  class  only  but  throughout  the 
class  examinations,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Academy.  The  time  of 
study  in  the  Academy  has  been  hitherto  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
no  cadet  was  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  three  years.     In  spite 
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of  this  severe  regulation,  the  number  of  those  who  have  failed 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
Academy  without  obtaining  a  commission,  is  only  six.  One  of 
these  rejected  ones  presented  himself  immediately  afterwards  for 
the  examination  for  direct  commissions,  Jwhich  does  not  require 
residence  in  a  military  college ;  and  not  only  was  he  the  first  among 
the  successful  candidates,  but  obtained  3000  marks  more  than  the 
second  on  the  list!  This  is,  I  think,  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  results  of  examinations  combined  with  systematic  training ; 
and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  many  officers  of  the  British  army, 
especially  in  the  scientific  branches,  and  also  of  the  late  College  of 
the  East  India  Company,  have,  apart  from  their  own  profession, 
made  themselves  a  name  in  the  scientific  world,  and  have  fur- 
nished the  greatest  number  of  excellent  Oriental  scholars — a  dis- 
tinction which  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  theirthorough  training  at 
college. 

Another  disadvantage  of  the  public  examinations,  as  at  present 
conducted,  is  their  too  great  variety  and  want  of  union  and  har- 
mony. The  examining  bodies  are  themselves  too  numerous.  The 
Local  Examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  school  exami- 
nations of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  examinations  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  have  all  the  same  end  in  view,  and  yet  their 
schemes  are  widely  different.  When  we  consider  that  examinations 
virtually  regulate  the  course  of  studies  in  schools,  the  various 
systems  of  examination,  without  any  common  purpose,  must  ne- 
cessarily increase  the  evil  of  the  too  great  diversity  of  instruction, 
widen  the  intervals  which  separate  the  various  classes  of  private 
schools,  and  preclude  the  latter  from  adopting  any  common  plan 
of  studies.  It  is,  moreover,  doubtful  whether  school  examinations 
really  come  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  some  of  the  examining 
bodies,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Universities,  the  object  of  the 
latter  being  exclusively  higher  education. 

Competitive  examinations  for  certain  special  purposes  may  be 
effective.  But  it  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  present  system 
does  really  secure  the  best  men.  It  frequently  happens  that,  in  a 
competitive  examination,  a  number  of  excellent  candidates  are  ne- 
cessarily passed  over,  because  only  a  limited  number  can  possibly 
be  appointed.*    These  do  not  again  present  themselves,  and  in  the 

*  The  number  of  candidates  who  presented  themselves  in  July,  1869,  for  the 
examination  for  admission  into  the  Woulwich  Acad  envy  was  170,  and  of  these 
"  99  were  found  qualified  in  every  respect,"  but  only  the  41  highest  on  the  list 
could  be  admitted.  Those  of  the  others  who  before  the  succeeding  examination, 
six  months  later,  reached  the  maximum  agu  of  lmueteen,  cuuld  not  come  up 
again, 
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next  examination,  the  quality  of  the  candidates  being  inferior,  the 
best  of  the  last  batch  is  often  inferior  to  the  rejected  candidates  of 
the  preceding  examination.  As  for  competitive  examinations  for 
children,  I  consider  them  altogether  objectionable.  They  do  not 
detect  the  best  instructed,  and  produce  a  class  of  self-satisfied 
precocious  children,  who  consider  themselves  privileged  to  dispense 
with  the  drudgery  of  pat'ient  study. 

The  present  disadvantages  of  examinations  can  only  be  ob- 
viated by  uniting  them  under  some  single  board  of  examiners,  or 
by  assigning  to  the  existing  boards  definite  degrees,  by  bringing 
the  plan  of  school  studies  into  harmony  with  the  requirements  of 
the  examinations,  and  so  to  make  training  and  examination  work 
together.  Examinations  should  be  arranged  in  different  grades, 
the  lower  being  more  general,  and  embracing  all  subjects  of 
general  education  ;  and  only  after  having  passed  such  should 
candidates  be  admitted  to  special  examinations,  for  professions 
and  appointments.  Between  the  different  grades  of  examinations 
there  should  intervene  a  fixed  period,  so  as  to  give  the  candidate 
time  to  undergo  a  thorough  and  systematic  training  ;  and  he 
should  be  examined  both  viva  voce  and  by  writing  on  the  subjects 
prescribed  in  his  curriculum  of  studies.  The  consequence  of  such 
a  system  would  soon  be  seen  in  the  disappearance  of  "cramming"; 
and  then,  as  is  the  case  in  the  higher  German  examinations,  all 
the  unfit  candidates  having  gradually  been  eliminated,  only  the 
best  will  present  themselves  for  the  final  and  most  important 
examination.  Another  salutary  consequence  would  be,  that  a 
man  must  have  obtained  a  sound  general  education  before  devot- 
ing himself  to  a  special  career.  Preliminary  examinations  should 
then  be  the  same  for  all  professional  examinations — for  Military, 
Medical,  Civil  Service,  Legal  examinations ;  and  they  should  com- 
prise the  widest  possible  range  of  subjects,  as  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity Matriculation.  Whilst  professional  examinations  would 
be  conducted  by  different  boards,  the  preliminary  should  all  be 
under  one  board  and  by  one  staff  of  examiners.  As  to  competitive 
examinations,  they  might  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Such 
examinations  do  not  exist,  in  the  English  sense,  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  several  examinations  a  candidate  has  to  undergo, 
before  he  is  admitted  to  his  final  examination,  act  as  a  filter,  and 
leave  the  useless  precipitate ;  so  that  only  the  best  come  up  for 
appointments.  Those  of  the  best  who  pass  the  severe  final  test 
all  receive  certificates  of  qualification,  and  are  put  on  the  list  for 
public  appointments,  which  they  subsequently   receive,  according 
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to  their  rank  in  the  examination,  as  vacancies  occur.  Thus  there 
is  no  risk  of  good  candidates  being  sacrificed,  and  indifferent  ones 
receiving  appointments  ;  and  the  State  really  obtains  the  best  men. 
Moreover,  with  a  system  like  this,  "cramming"  is  an  impos- 
sibility. 

I  might  greatly  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  examinations,  but  I 
have  already  exceeded  the  limits  of  this  chapter.  My  chief  object 
has  been  to  combat  the  notion  of  those  who  believe  that  the  State 
should  do  nothing  but  examine,  without  attempting  to  control  or 
direct  the  teaching.  My  opinion  is,  that  mental  exercises,  directed 
solely  to  examinations,  are  by  no  means  equal  in  results  to  a  sys- 
tematic school  training,  extending  over  a  certain  number  of  years ; 
and  that  the  establishment  of  good  schools  and  of  systematic  train- 
ing is  of  much  greater  importance  than  a  scheme  of  examinations. 


EEFOEM  OF  EDUCATION"  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  system  of  State  instruction,  as  it  exists  in  Germany  and 
France,  could  only  be  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  great  social 
struggles,  like  the  German  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  England  the  time  has  long  since  gone  by  for  such  radical 
and  sweeping  reforms ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they  desirable.  But  that  the 
present  system  of  National  Education  in  this  country  does  stand 
in  need  of  a  thorough  reform— that  simple  voluntaryism  and  free 
trade  in  education  have  entirely  failed— is  now  no  longer  matter  of 
debate,  but  of  general  conviction,  which  finds  expression  in  the 
intense  interest  manifested  throughout  the  country  on  the  question 
of  educational  reform. 

There  is  no  country  better  prepared  than  England  for  a  perfect 
equilibrium  of  the  three  classes  of  schools,  which  I  consider  impor- 
tant for  liberty  and  variety  of  instruction,  i.e.  State,  Endowed,  and 
Private  Schools.  Whereas,  on  the  Continent,  to  the  regret  of 
many  educationalists,  endowed  schools  scarcely  exist  at  all,  and 
private  schools,  though  on  the  increase,  are  few  in  proportion, 
while  State  schools  are  everywhere  in  the  ascendant,  in  this 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
foundation  of  a  certain  number  of  State  schools,  in  order  to  have 
at  once  an  excellent  machinery  for  National  Education. 

"  Just  as  emulation  is  necessary  between  pupils,"  says  Saint- 
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Marc-Girardin,  "so  it  is  also  between  schools.  Competition,  rivalry, 
are  always  necessary  in  order  to  stir  up  zeal,  and  stimulate  energy." 
A  school  without  the  stimulus  of  competition  will  be  narrowed, 
restricted,  become  fixed  in  certain  doctrines  and  methods,  an 
enemy  of  all  reform.  Bat  this  very  principle  of  competition  and 
rivalry,  not  only  justifies,  but  furnishes  an  additional  argument  for, 
State  instruction.  John  Stuart  Mill,  though  opposed  to  State 
education,  says, — "  An  education  established  and  controlled  by  the 
State  should  only  exist,  if  it  exist  at  all,  as  one  among  many  com- 
peting elements,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  example  and  stimu- 
lus, to  keep  others  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  excellence."  State 
instruction  has  been  objected  to  by  many  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tend  to  extinguish  competition,  and  monopolize  instruction. 
I  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  countries  where  it  exists 
to  a  large  extent,  and  it  would  never  be  the  case  in  a  country  con- 
stituted like  this.  Just  as  a  political  State  is  safest  when  there  is 
an  equilibrium  between  its  principal  constituent  parts,  so  is  it 
with  instruction.  A  too  great  preponderance  of  one  class  of  schools 
checks  all  progress,  and  may  even  be  the  source  of  serious  danger. 
One  illustration  will  suffice.  In  France,  and  in  some  of  the  German 
States,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  unanimous  not  only  for 
liberty  of  instruction,  but  for  the  abolition  of  State  instruction, 
because  they  know  well  that,  -with  their  powerful  organisation,  they 
would  soon  distance  all  competition,  and  remain  masters  of  the 
field.  There  was  a  time  when  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  were  uni- 
versal, and  threatened  so  seriously  to  monopolize  all  education, 
that  the  rigorous  reformed  organisation  of  German  State  instruc- 
tion was  created  as  a  barrier  against  their  influence.  Such  a  state 
of  things  cannot  be  desired  from  a  strictly  paedagogical  point  of 
view,  apart  from  political  and  social  consequences,  and  it  is  clear 
that  free  trade  in  education  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
become  the  very  source  of  monopoly  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  and 
irresponsible  organisation.  And  the  only  counterpoise  to  such  an 
eventuality  is  to  be  found  in  a  well-organised  and  well-conducted 
State  instruction,  supplemented  by  a  good  instruction  in  endowed 
and  private  schools. 

Whilst  uniformiiij  in  the  educational  organisation  of  a  country 
maybe  considered  undesirable,  unity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  an 
efficient  instruction.  Now  such  unity  can  only  be  arrived  at 
through  the  instrumentality  of  State  schools.  While  it  would  be 
impossible  to  introduce  unity  of  system  in  the  organisation  of  the 
existing  endowed  and  private  schools,  it  would  offer  slight  diffi- 
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eulties  in  the  case  of  State  schools ;  and  endowed  and  private 
schools  would,  of  their  own  accord,  adopt  the  organisation  of  their 
rivals,  the  State  schools,  without  any  force  from  without.  More- 
over, State  examinations  would  operate  directly  to  bring  about 
unity  of  purpose. 

As  for  the  different  wants  of  certain  districts,  in  regard  to  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  mines,  commerce,  &c,  special  industrial  or 
technical  schools,  as  they  exist  in  Germany,  would  be  the  best 
means  to  meet  these  wants.  Such  technical  schools  might  be 
founded  by  the  parish,  district,  or  county,  and  aided  by  the  State 
and  by  private  enterprise.  The  distinctive  and  useful  feature  of 
private  schools  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  adapt  themselves  to  the 
varying  wants  of  the  community.  It  is  for  these  special  cases 
that  private  schools  will  always  be  found  useful.  By  driving  the 
latter  out  of  the  field,  and  by  rendering  endowed  schools,  as  some 
have  proposed,  the  only  medium  of  secondary  instruction,  and  by 
leaving  thus  only  one  class  of  schools,  without  competition,  the 
defects  of  exclusive  State  instruction  would  be  revived  in  another 
form,  but  without  its  advantages. 

Educational  reformers  have  frequently  passed  over  one  point 
which  is  of  very  great  importance,  viz.,  the  secondary  and  superior 
instruction  of  girls,  a  question  which  is  now  beginning  to  engage 
the  attention  of  many  educators  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
countries.  In  Germany,  the  higher  education  of  girls  has  not  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  State,  although  it  is  somewhat  incom- 
plete and  defective  in  organisation.  In  France,  the  Convention  of 
the  First  Republic  passed  a  decree  affirming  the  equality  of  boys 
and  girls  with  regard  to  instruction,  but  time  and  means  were 
wanting  to  carry  the  principle  into  practice,  and  no  succeeding 
French  government  has  done  anything  to  carry  into  effect  the 
bequest  of  the  French  Republic.  To  remedy  this  neglect  of  female 
education,  an  agitation  has  commenced  on  the  part  of  enlightened 
women  and  unprejudiced  and  philanthropic  men  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  women.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
upon  this  all-important  subject;  which,  moreover,  has  already 
been  thoroughly  discussed  by  others  far  better  able  to  do  justice 
to  it  than  I  am,  particularly  by  Dr.  TV.  B.  Hodgson,  in  an  admirable 
Lecture  on  the  Education  of  Girls,*  who  says  : — "  On  these  ques- 

*  The  Education   of  Girls  and     the  Employment  of  Women.      By  W.   B. 
Hodgson,  LL.D.     London  :  Triibner  &  Co.,  60,  Paternoster  Row.  1869." 
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tions  we  may  differ  widely,  and  yet  be  quite  agreed  in  thinking 
that  it  is  for  the  interest,  not  only  of  woman,  but  of  man  not  less, 
that  woman  should  have  free  and  equal  access  to  all  means  of  in- 
tellectual culture  which  help  to  fit  the  human  being,  man  or 
woman,  for  the  duties,  not  of  a  handicraft  or  a  headcraft,  but  of 
social  life ;  which  develop  the  intelligence,  strengthen,  while  they 
enlighten,  the  conscience,  and  build  up  the  character.  Of  course, 
if  woman's  choice  of  professional  occupation  is  to  be  widened,  it  is 
right  and  needful  that  she  should  have  the  special  training  thereto 
adapted  :  but  even  if  that  remain  unchanged,  her  claim  remains 
intact  for  that  mental  culture  which  fits,  not  for  professional,  but 
for  human  duties  :  which  forms,  not  the  artisan  or  the  artist,  but 
the  individual ;  which  confers  general  ability  and  guidance,  not 
special  knack  or  bent."  In  any  reform  of  education  the  important 
question  of  the  education  of  girls  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  over- 
looked, and  the  State,  if  ever  it  does  take  upon  itself  the  direction  of 
the  education  of  the  country,  is  bound  to  establish  schools  of  all 
grades ;  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  or  special  degrees,  for 
girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  even 
the  much  decried  Middle  Ages  were  on  this  point  in  advance  of  us 
moderns,  for  in  the  girls'  schools  of  this  so-called  dark  age,  which 
were  attached  to  the  nunneries,  English  girls  were  instructed  not 
only  in  reading  and  writing,  drawing,  needlework  and  con- 
fectionery, but  also  in  classics,  science,  and  even  in  medicine  and 
surgery. 


The  inferences  drawn  from  the  preceding  Essay  agree  in  the 
main  with  the  resolutions  of  many  educational  reformers  and  as- 
sociations* and  conferences!,  and  may  be  summed  up  shortly  under 
the  following  heads  :— 

(1.)  General,  compulsory,  unsectarian  primary  instruction  fox- 
all  children  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  gratuitous  for  the 
poor,  founded  on  local  rates  and  government  grants,  and  leaving 
religious  instruction  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  congregations. 

(2.)  State  direction  and  control  of  national  instruction  under  a 
minister  of  education,  assisted  by  a  Supreme  Council  of  Education, 

*    E.g.,  with  the  National  Education  League. 

t  With  the  Resolutions  of  the  Conference  held  by  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
in  January,  18G9,  and  of  the  Conference  of  the  Scholastic  Registration  Association, 
held  in  Ja'nuary,  1870  ;  and  many  others,  as  regards  the  status  of  teachers. 
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provincial  school-boards,  and  local  school-committees*  In  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Education,  all  degrees  of  instruction  to  be 
represented.  The  local  school-committee,  consisting  of  the  local 
civil  authorities,  representatives  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  one  or 
more  Government  nominees,  and  the  head  teachers  of  the  re- 
spective schools.  Examination  and  inspection  of  schools  to  be 
conducted  by  Government  inspectors,  and  to  be  voluntary  for 
private  schools. 

(3.)  Unity  in  the  organisation  and  plan  of  instruction  in  all 
schools  under  State  direction,  control,  and  inspection. 

(4.)  Foundation  of  unsectarian  State  schools  of  all  grades,  both 
for  boys  and  girls — of  primary,  secondary,  and  special  professional 
or  technical  schools,  whenever  a  locality  has  been  reported  as 
requiring  such  schools,  or  in  cases  where  the  Supreme  Council 
has  been  memorialized  by  a  certain  number  of  ratepayers  in  any 
locality.  Such  schools  to  be  gratuitous  for  the  poor;  and  scholar- 
ships to  be  attached  to  each  of  them,  so  as  to  enable  those  pupils 
of  both  sexes  who  pass  the  proposed  test  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  a  higher  school  in  another  locality.  The  secondary  State 
schools  might  consist  of  three  classes,  and  should  be  day  schools 
only;  and,  if  possible,  equally  distributed  all  over  the  country. 
Their  course  of  study  to  be  divided  into  three  sections  :  (a)  first 
course  schools  for  three  or  four  years, — the  most  numerous ;  (b) 
first  and  second  course  schools  for  six  or  seven  years, — less  nu- 
merous than  (a) ;  (c)  first,  second,  and  third  course  schools  for 
eight  or  nine  years, — less  numerous  than  (a)  and  (b) ;  and  the 
latter  of  them  immediately  preceding  professional  studies  at  a 
university  or  higher  technical  school. 

(5.)  Registration  and  professional  examination  of  teachers  by 
one  competent  board  of  examiners,  and  the  creation  of  a  sufficiently 
large  and  well  qualified,  and  well  organized  staff  of  teachers  of  all 
degrees,  represented  in  the  Council.  This  is  the  conditio  sine 
qua  non  of  all  reform  of  education.  It  is  of  no  use  to  build 
schools,  and  to  compel  children  to  attend  them,  without  a  regular 
system  for  the  supply  of  teachers.  It  would  be  like  forming  an 
army  without  officers. 

*  At  the  Education  Conference,  held  at  The  Society  of  Arts  (Feb.  7,  1870), 
Sir  John  Pakington  moved  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  in  order  to  secure 
the  education  of  every  child  in  England  and  Wales,  on  which  all  parties  are 
agreed,  in  existing  or  additional  schools,  it  is  necessary  that  a  department  of 
Government,  responsible  to  Parliament,  be  constituted  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
Parliament  should  be  asked  to  give  large  and  general  powers  to  that  depart- 
ment." 
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(6.)  In  order  to  produce  a  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  quali- 
fied staff  of  teachers,  the  foundation  of  an  adequate  number  of 
unsectarian  training  schools  under  Government  appears  the  most 
available  means,  and  the  training  schools  already  existing  might 
be  associated  with  them.* 

I  conclude  this  Essay  with  a  few  words,  spoken  a  short  time 
ago  at  Liverpool,  by  the  Yice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  Forster,  in  giving  expression  to  an  opinion  that  national 
education  would  open  a  career  to  all.  "  My  ideal  is  this,"  he  said : 
"  I  look  forward  to  the  time — I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  hence — 
when  we  shall  have  the  enormous  masses  of  the  population  in 
receipt  of  elementary  education,  when  we  shall  have  facilities  by 
which  every  clever  boy  shall  have  a  chance  of  rising  to  obtain  a 
good  education  at  a  secondary  school,  and  then,  if  he  still  shows 
the  ability,  of  being  able  to  resort  to  the  Universities."  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Forster's  ideal  is  the  ideal  of  the  whole  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  will  never  rest  until  it  is  attained. 

*  "I  say,  that  the  measure  which  should  he  first  adopted,  is  the  establishment 
of  a  good  normal  school."'  (Lord  John  Russell,  1839.) 
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